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IMPROVED CANAL BOAT, 


We have already illustrated in the ScreNTIrIc AMERICAN 
several proposed improvements in the construction of canal 
boats designed for steam propulsion, which-had not then been 
put to practicaltrial. Conjecture, only, could therefore be 
made as to their fit- 
ness for the intended 
purpose. We now 
place before our read- 
ers engravings of a 
newly invented boat 
which has been sub- 
jected to actual trial 
on the Erie canal. It 
is the invention of 
Mr. Frank M. Mahan, 
of Memphis, Tenn., 
and was designed by 
him in view of meet- 
ing the conditions im- 
posed by the State 
act of last year, which ~ 
offered to reward the 
profitable introduc- 
tion of some motor, 
for canal boats, other 
than animal power. 

The bow of the 
boat is shown on the 
left in Fig. 1. It is 
shaped somewhatlike 
a funnel, so as tocut 
the water with its 
outside edges and 
throw it .into and 
through a channel or 
water way formed in 
the boat from stem to 
stern. The natureof 
this channel will b2 
better understood by 
referring to Fig. 2, 
which is a longitudi- 
nal section of the 
boat. Here Ais the 
channel or water way, 
which parses along 
the bottom of ‘he 
boat in the middle. 
It is shown in cross 
section in Fig. 3. It 
maintains this form 
of cross section uni- ’ 
formly until near the stern, where the channel is enlarged 
sufficiently, as shown in Fig. 2, to admit the wheel, B. It is 
afterwards contracted, somewhat, to form the outlet showa 
at the stern. This outlet may be seen also in the right hand 
boat in Fig. 1, where the doted lines indicate the course of 
the channel and the position of the wheel. 
The wheel, B, which is the propelling instru- 
ment, is constructed with vertical buckets, so 
as to economize power and prevent back wa'er. 
It wasinvented and patented by Captain Prime 
Emerson, of Memphis, Tenn., in 1868. 

‘The power employed is steam, and the boat 
is steered by the rudder shown in Fig. 1. 

In propelling the boat, the action of the 
wheel tends to produce a vacuum in the front == 
portion of the channel, A, and causes a cur- 
rent of water right through it in the direction 
indicated by the arrows in Fig.2. The shape of the bow, 
which is the reverse in form and effect of that of a clipper 
ship, prevents the escapes of the displaced water laterally, 
and throws it all into the channel; and it has been demon- 
strated by experiment that it passes so much more rapidly 
through the channel than the boat does through the water 
as fully to insure the passage through the channel of all the 
water displaced by the bow. In this way, the banking up of 
the water and consequent side swells, which are caused by 
the common bluft-bowed boat, are entirely avoided. A 
high rate of speed is therefore attainable without giving rise 
to the ordinary attendant heavy swells. This boat does not 
“bury” or settle down in the water while running with a 
heavy load, as is the case with the boats used hitherto, but, 
on the contrary, the faster it is driven through the water the 
more buoyant it appears to become. The channel or water 
way makes but little difference in its capacity for freight 
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made, was built last fall at Rochester. She carries 210 tuns 
and her fuel. She took a load at Buffalo, but was too late to 
get through the canal, and was frozen in at Rome. In spite 
of the disadvantages attending the use of old engines and 
boiler on this trial,.she made four and a half miles an hour. 
She is now having new boiler and engines put in at Albany. 


#3 per Annuu 
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Ozone. 

Everybody has heard of ozone, a subject of research by 
the ablest chemists and physicists. Ozone, it is known, is 
oxygen which has its properties exalted; it emits a sensibl~ 
odor, oxidizes silver, and decomposes almost instantaneously 
iodide of potassium, on which common oxygen has not ani 

: action, About 17&., 
a physicist in Ho} 
land, Von Marum 
produced ozone by 
electrization. Vax 
Marum was forgo- 
ten, with his experi. 
ments; but in 1840 


a celebrated profes 


sor in Basle, M 
Schénbein, renewed 


the discovery, and 
immediately gave it 
great importance by 
demonstrating the 
presence of ozone in 
atmospheric air, 

One readily under- 
stands the immense 
interest thatattached 
to this fact. The 
question arose: What 
was the action of 
ozone on organized 
beings, and what ef- 
fect had it on the ga 
lubrity of the air we 
a breathe? Many diff- 
=| f i ; cul:ies connect them 
= - - selves with this re- 

ue search. Ozone can 
not be obtsined in’ a 
pure state; it is in 
tome sort deluged by 
ordinary oxygen ;end 


MAHAN’S CANAL BOAT. 


such, neverthelers, 
is the energy of this 
odorous oxygen that 
ever in infinitely 
small pcp riions it 
produces very dis- 
tinct effects of oxica- 
tion. For ascertain- 
ing the pres-nce of 
ozone, and its varia- 
tions, M. Schésabein 
proposed to employ 
a very sensitive test, 


The inventor states that she will beable to take in tow one | —paper impregnated with starch and iodide of potassium. 


or two boats of 150 tuas burden, built with water ways 
through them and coupled together like a train of cars, and | substances in the same way as by czone. 
then make from three to six miles an hour. 


It was found, however, that the test was affected by other 


An eminent member of the Academy of Rouen, M. Hou- 


The invention was patented July 25,1871, and is the pro | zeau, has largely extended our knowledge on this subject, 


Pig. 2 
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carrying. The disposition of the freight around the channel | perty of Toof, Phillips & Co, and Captain Prime Emerson, 


isskownin Fig. 3. 


of Memphis, Tenn., either of whom may be addressed for 


The boat Port Byron, fiom which our engravings are| further information. 
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Ozone had been produced by electric sparks 
in the air; M. Houzeau obtained it by a 
purely chemical process, the action of hy- 
drochloric acid on binoxide of barium. A sure 
test of ozone in the atmosphere was still a 
desideratum; M. Houzeau appears to have 
met this want. 
: He found that paper, rose colored by lit- 
= mus and coated in par: with iodide of potas- 
sium, was not acted upon by the substances, 
other than ozone, which disturbed M. Schén- 
bein’s experiments. With this test, then, he 
examined the influence of ozone in the atmosphere. The re- 
sults are briefly these: Odorous oxygen exists in country air 
in its norma] state, reaching, at its maximum, the proportion. 
zzotso rom day to day the quantity varies in one locali- 
ty, and its quantity is different in different localities. Ozone 
may be found frequently in small towne, but it is almost en- 
tirely absent from great centers of population. In spring, it 
appears very abundant; in winter, it shows very little action. 
From violent motion of the atmosphere in storms, ozone ac- 
cumulates to a prodigious extent. One must exercise reserve 
in drawing conclusions; but it seems very probable that ozone 
is the cause of the salubrity of country air. A recent ex- 
periment comes in to throw new light on its properties. By 
a simple apparatus, the Rouen chemist has obtained in a 
liter of common oxygen from 60 to 120 milligrammes of odor- 
ous oxygen. Insuch proportion, ozone has no longer those 
beneficial effects which are seen in Nature to result from its 
minute distribution; when cencentrated, it is dangerous for 
respiration, burns the organic tissues, blackens and corrodes 
silver, and has even greater discoloring power than chlo- 
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rine. On contact with it,a mixture of equal parts of phos- 
phureted hydrogen and oxygen explodes with violence. It 
is hoped that ozone will yet become of important use in in- 
dustrial pursuits. 


A IE entree 
PAPIER MACHE FOR INTERIOR DECORATION. 


It seems hardly possible, when admiring the rich bas reliefs 
or the delicate moloings which ornament the proscenium or 
boxes of our principal theatres, to believe that these beauti 
fully designed decorations are merely a hollow sham, and 
really novhing more than shells of common brown paper 
Sach, nevertheless, is the fact, and we hope to convey to our 
readers some idea of how this most prosaic of materials is, by 
the molder’s skill, transformed into objects of art and beauty. 

Prior to the days of Queen Elizabeth, in England, those 
heavily fretted and vaulted ceilings, found in old English 
residencer, were made entirely of hard stuzco and modeled 
by skilled artists. These last mentioned individuals were. or 
rather esteemed themselves to be, very 1mporiant personages, 
for bistory t-lls us that they went to their work in gold laced 
garments, with rapirrs at th-ir sides, and altogether led a 
free and ea-y sort of a life, laborirg when they chose, asking 
waat they pleased, and always getting the entire amount ot 
their demands. The people, however, eventually grew tired 
of the extortionate prices of these gentry, and a desire arose 
for cheaper work and less expen-ive matvrial, resulting in 
the invention of a rude kind of papier maché comoosed of 
coarse pulp mixed with plaster. This wis the first introduc. 
tion of the material which, at the present time, after having 
uadergone countless improvements and changes in its com- 
position, is new gradually superseding plaster for interior 
decoration. 

Several different methols are practiced for manufacturing 
the paper and for causing it to assume the required forms. 
Io England, a mold made of brass or type metal is first oiled 
and its iaterior covered with a thin coating of gilder’s com 
position, a mixture of wh-ting, resin, glue and oil. Over this, 
coarse paper pulp is poured, and the whole is forced into the 
minute indentations of the mold by a strong screw press. 
Small objects, oraamants, snutf boxes etc., are made from a 
five quality of pulp, the surface of which, on 4rying, is rubbed 
with pumice, colored, varnish-d with shellac, and heated 
to a temperature of 280°, when a brilliant surface is obtained 
by polishing with rottenstone or by handrubbing. For large 
works, the mold is covered with powdered tale and the paper 
in sheets is pressed in by means of the fingers or small tools. 
Another English process is to mold the paper into thick 
blocks or slabs, from which the articles are carved or turned, 
the same as from wood. 

The newest and most improved method of manufacture of 
papier maché is that introduced by a well known decorative 
artist in this city. The first step in this process is to carve 
the required object out of plaster, the utmost care being taken 
to make the lines of the work perfectly sharp and deiicate. 
From this model, a plaster mold is mada in several pieces, so 
as to render it easily taken apart or put together. Into this 
mold a thin layer of the finest paper pulp is poured, care being 
taken that every portion of the mold is thoroughly covered. 
To back this thin covering a thick pulp, made from cane fiber, 
generally bamboo, is employed. This substance is used be- 
cause it is perfectly homogeneous and sets firm and hard in 
the mold. So strong are the casts thus made that they can 
be constructed as thin as canvas in pieces of twelve feet 
square. Whole ceilings, cornices, and sides of rooms can thus 
be made of any degree of elaborate ornamentation, and apart- 
ments completely finished without the use of plaster, the 
paper being attached to the walls by ordinary nails and 
screws. Besides being used for ceilings and cornice work, 
this material has been found to answer every purpose as an 
imitation of heavy carvings on furniture. A curious bed of 
decayed vegetable matter, somewhat resembling peat, has 
lately been discovered in a forest near Paterson, N. J., por- 
tions of which, when mixed with the cane fiber pulp, give the 
composition, on its becoming hard, the exact color and ap 
pearance of black walnut, res-mbling the wood so closely as 
to require careful inspection to distinguish it therefrom. 

For delicate tracery in cornices, papier maché is far superioz 
to plaster, on account of its strength and superior lightness. 
Mixed with clay, glue and an alkali, it is perfectly fireproof, 
and the addition of silicates renders it impervious to the 
action of moisture. It is in use, as we stated in the begin- 
ning, in many of our finest theatres; and even in churches, 
it is largely employed to imitate the stone capitals of piilars 
or the heavy groined arches which apparently support the 
roof. i 

rr rr 
CRACKERS AND THEIR MANUFACTURE, 


Not many of our readers are, we think, aware of the large 
scale in which the manufacture of so simple an eatable as 
the ordinary cracker is carried on in this city. In their own 
homes, the article is perhaps but little used, but if they visit 
the hold of a vessel fitting for a voyage, or glance into the 
commissary store room of any army post, they will see 
heaped up tiers on tiers of barrels packed with the hard 
tack which serves, to the sailor or soldier, as a substitute for 
the ordinary home made or baker’s loaf. 

The process of manufacture is accomplished almost entirely 
by the aid of specially devised machinery. The flour is first 
hoisted to one of the upper floors of the factory and then 
emptied into a large bin; thence it passes to an elevator 
which carries it to a revolving sieve. Here it is thoroughly 
sifted of its impurities, and then allowed to fall through 
a shoot leading into the mixer. The latter consists of a 
cylinder containing a rotary axle on which knife blades are 
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enters, is an opening through which the mixed dough is 
pushed out of the machine by the action of the revolving 
blades. The flour, on entering the mixer, is immediately 
moistened by a stream of water pouring in from above. 

Except for the fancy varieties of crackers, flour and water 
constitute the sole ingredients, not even salt being added, as 
it is considered that that substance renders the bi«cuits liable 
to spoil. As fast as the dough is push+d from the mixer, it 
is received in large masses by a workman who passes it 
through a machine technically termed the “ breaker.” This 
is nothing more than a pair of heavy metal rollers, which 
squeeze the dough into a kind of thick sheet. Still further 
rolling follows until the material is made into sheets of 
about one half an inch in thickness. The dough is now 
ready tobe made into crackers. Once more it is rolled to bring 
it tothe exact thickness required, and then, from between 
the rollers, it travels under a set of dies which, working very 
rapidly, stamp out the crackers in quantities ata time. As 
fast as the latter are cut, they slide along on a sheet of 
canvas, one workman removing by hand the dough from 
between them, waile another, as soon as a sufficient number 
are completed, passes a flat tray under them and places them 
in the oven. 

This last mentioned receptacle is arranged in a very pecu- 
liar manner, It consists of a huge brick compartment heated 
from below by large furnaces. Within is an iron wheel re- 
sembling the paddle wheel of a steamer, tr: ys, however, which 
are so arranged a3 lie always horizontal, taking the place of 
the buckets on tae latter. This wheel revolves, bringing each 
of the trays, of which there are twelve, in turn before the 
open door. U; on these trays the unbaked crackers are plaeed, 
and those already finished being removed, each batch 
travels ouce around the oven, the time occupied in so doing 
being sufficient to admit of their becoming thoroughly 
cooked. They are then packed in boxes, barrels, or tias, and 
are ready fur the market. 

A single oven of the kind above described will bake one 
hucdred barrels of flour made into dough in ten hours; and 
we are informed that, with thres such ovens in oparation, as 
many as eight thousand barrels have been made into crackers 
in the space of three weeks. 

The quality of crackers varies according to the materials 
used in them. Some are made of simple flour and water, 
others contain lard, sugar, or flavoring extracts, while others 
again are leavened with ammonia. For the cheaper biscuits, 
the ordinary grades of flour are used. Tho price of crackers 
depends upon the market value of the grain; at present they 
vary from four to twenty-five cents per pound, according to 
quality, 

a A 
Curious Facts about Iron. 


It 1s well known that nitric acid in a diluted condition at- 
tacks the metals more energetically than when concentrated ; 
the red fuming liquid containing hyponitric and other nitro- 
gea oxidesis here excepted. With this fact, some curious re- 
sults are connected. 

If iron is immersed in concentrated nitric acid (the pure 
monohydrated acid answers best), it will be momentarily at- 
tacked, as will be evinced by the evolution of gas bubbles 
trom its surfacs; this, however, very shortly ceases, and no 
further action is visible. 

If a similar piece of iron is immersed in the same acid di- 
luted with an equal bulk of water, chemical action at once 
ensues and continues with energy until either iron or acid is 
exhausted. So much for the relative oxidizing effects of con- 
centrated and diluted acid. Let the experiment be varied as 
follows: 

Prepare two glasses, the one containing the monohydrated, 
the other the diluted, acid. Plunge into the latter a rod of 
iron, which will be vigorously dissolved. Remove it now 
into the first glass, and the dissolving action will almost 
instantly cease; return it after a few moments to the diluted 
acid, and it will remain there entirely unaffected. 

The contact with the concentrated acid appears, therefore, 
to have so altered the surface of the metal as to render it en- 
tirely indiffer nt to the presence of chemical agents, to 
which before it was highly sensitive. -Without implying 
the possibility of the transmutability of the elements (which, 
it may be incidentally remarked, seems far less absurd with 
our present knowledge than it did-twenty-five years ago), it 
really appears that the surface of the altered iron has ac- 
quired the properties which render it more electro-negative 
than normal iron; so that if the two are brought in contact, 
immersed in an exciting liquid, they will generate a galvan- 
ic current, an effect which is universally considered to predi- 
cate the contact of two unlike elements. The liberation of 
hydrogen in statu nascendi, on the surface of the altered 
metal, appears, however, to have the effect of bringing it 
back again to its normal condition; for the current shortly 
ozases to flow. To illustrate the foregoing, the following 
experiment will suffice: 

Let the aliered rod, which remains unaffected in the dilu- 
ted acid, be touched for a moment with a rod of iron which 
has n»t previously been immersed in concentrated acid, and 
it will instantly be attacked; or, dip such a rod, after im- 
mersion in a mono-hydrated acid, into a copper salt solution, 
and it will:be found to remuin entirely free from copper. (a 
proof, it would seem, that the altered surface is electro-nega- 
tive evan to copper); remove it now and touch it for a mo- 
ment with a piece of normal iron, and it will instantly coat 
i self with copper, reducing the thin film of the salt remein- 
ing on its surface. Upon the explanation above mentioned, 
which may or may not be correct, the contact of tha two 
pieces of metal generates an electric current; hydrogen is 
liberated on the negative or altered iron, converting again to 
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its ordinary state. The moment this takes place, the diluted 
acid, in the first case seizes upon it; or, in the second, the 
copper salt is reduced. 
re ee 
Sponge Fishing. 

From the account given by Vice Consul Green, of the Tuni- 
sian sponge fishery in his report to the Foreign Office, which 
has lately been issued, it would sesm that to fish for sponges 
requires as much if not more skill than to fish for salmon. 
The sponge fishery, is most actively carried on during the 
three months of December, January, and February, for at 
other seasons the places where the sponges exist are over- 
grown with seaweeds. The storms during November and 
December destroy and sweep away the thick marine vegeta- 
tion and leave the sponges exposed to view. The fishery is 
divided into two seasons, namely, summer and winter; the 
former commencing in March and ending in November, and 
the latter as noted above. But the collection of sponges is 
not very productive in summer, as it is confined to the opera- 
tions carried on with diving apparatus, which can only be 
used on rocky and firm bottomed places, or to the success of 
native fishermen, who wade along the shores and feel for 
sponges with their feet among the masses of seaweed. The 
sponges thus collected by the Arabs are also of an inferior 
quality, owing to the small depth of waterin which they 
nave grown. As nevertheless, calm weather and a smooth 
sea are essential for the suecess of the fishermen, the winter 
season, although lastiog three months, dves not generally 
afford more than forty-five working days. The Arab inhabi- 
tants of the coast, Greeks, principally from Kranidi, near 
Nauplia, (Napoli de Roumania), and Sicilians, are chiefly em- 
ployed in the sponge fishery, the Greeks, however, being the 
most expert fishermen, while the Arabs are the least skillful. 
Sponges, says the Pall Mall Gazette, are obtained by spear- 
ing with a trident,by diving with or without the assistance 
of an apparatns, or by dredging with a machine somewhat 
similar to an oyster dredge. Tne Arab fishermen, principal- 
ly natives of Markenah and Jerbah, employ boats called san- 
dals, manned by from four to seven persons, one of whom is 
the harpooner, while the others manage the sails, etc. 
The spearman watches for the sponges from the bows of the 
sandal, and the boat is luffed round on his perceiving one, +o 
as to enable him to strike it. The depth of the sea in which 
the Arabs fish is from fifteen feet to thirty-five feet. Al- 
though the Greeks are most expert divers, the majority of 
them use the spear. They employ small and light boats, 
just sutiicient to carry a spearman and an oarsman. The 
boat is rowed gently along, while the spearman searches the 
bottom of the sea by means of a tin tube of fourteen inches 
in diameter by nineteen inches in length, at one end of 
which is placed a thick sheet of glass. This tube is'slightly 
immersed in the water,and enables the fisherman to view 
the bottom undisturbed by the oscillations of the surface. 
The spears used by the Greeks are shorter than those em- 
ployed by the natives and Sicilians. but with wonderful 
adroitne:s they are enabled to reach sponges covered by sixty 
feet of water. They hold in their hands from three to four 
spears, and dart them so quickly and with such precision, 
one after the other, that before the first has time to disap- 
pear under the surface the second strikes its upper extremi- 
ty, and thus gives it additional impetus to reach the sponge 
aimed at. The Sicilians, also, fish with a spear and in small 
rowing boats, but do not understand the employment of the 
tube, and have not acquired the knack of the Greeks in using 
threes or four spears; they consequently seldom secure an 
equal quantity of sponges, alchough they are always more 
successful than the Arabs. The produce of the fishery is, it 
is stated, susceptible of considerable augmentation by an in- 
crease in the number of fishermen, and a new sponge is re- 
produced within a year wherever one has been removed. 

$$$ — _--__— 
Reducing Powers of Hydrogen and Phosphorus, 

When a jet of cold hydrogen gas is directed against a 
paper that is impregnated with any of the salts of the 
oxide of silver—such as the phosphate, nitrate, arsenite, 
sulphate, sulphite, carbonate, acetate, oxalate, etc.— the 
silver is reduced to the metallic state and blackens instantly. 
Invisible characters traced upon the paper with any of the 
above salts are immediately rendered visible under the 
action of the gas. ; 

The same, however, is not true of the chloride, bromide, 
iodide, cyanide, or sulphocyanide of silver, provided these be 
pure. Iodide of silver prepared with commercial iodide of 
potassium in general blackens because the galt is not pure. 
Thus we have a test for the purity of our chemicals. Do we 
desire to know whether an emulsion film of co)lodio-bromide 
contains free nitrate or not, submit it to a jet of hydrogen 
and the question will be answered at once, the amount of 
darkening showing the quantity of free nitrate present. 

If we make a drawing upon a paper which has been im- 
pregnated with nitrate of silver, by means of a pen er brush 
dipped in a solution of chloride or bromide of ammonium, 
and then submit it to a jet of hydrogen, we shall obtain .a 
white drawing upon a black ground. 

For hydrogen may be advantageously substituted nitrogen 
or carbonic acid, which have been passed through a tube 
containing fragments of phosphorus, This gas, then, black- 
ens not only salts of the oxide of silver, but also those of 
mercury and of copper. Proofs may thus be obtained upon 
paper impregnated with carbonate of copper. Hydrogen 
thus charged with phosphorus is more energetic upon the 


salts of silver than either of the other gases. 
re OO 


A COMMITTEE of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association are of the opinion that back flue sheets of locomo 
tives should be of 34 inch iron or 51 steel, and front flue 
sheets of ;'; iron or § steel. 
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From carefully conducted experiments, made during the 
past few years, it has been determined that fish may be trans- 
ported, acclimatized and bred, and thus supplied in in- 
creased numbers for the use of mankind with ag much facili- 
ty ag animals existing on the land. With a view toward pop- 
ular bevefit from these discoveries, the Commissioner of 
Fisheries of New York State were authorized by the Legis- 
lature come two years ago to build a hatching establishment 
for the purpose of breeding the better kinds of fish for dis- 
tribution throughout the public waters of the State. This 
building, which was erected in the summer of 1870, is practi- 
cally the most efficient and the most productive of results 
of any in the world. The water is introduced in the ordinary 
way through a number of flannel sieves, and is led into 24 
troughs, which are sixteen feet in length by fifteen inches in 
the clear in width. These troughs are raised about two feet 
from the ground, so that a person sitting on a stool along- 
side can readily examine the condition of the ova during the 
period when they are hatching. The lower ends of the 
troughs is an inch lower than the upper ends, so as to give 
a gentle motion to the water that is introduced into them. 
The water flows from a spigot about an inch in diameter and 
through another flannel screen, which is an additional pro- 
tection against the a camulation of sediment, 

The troughs stand in pairs, so that the workman can 
easily overlook them by passing on each side through a pas- 
sage way left for that purpose. They are divided into com- 
partmenis at every two feet, and at first, when the eggs are 
being hatched, the water running through them is only about 
half an inch deep. The moment however, the fish are out 
of the egg, screens are intrnduced at each compartment and, 
a piece of board being put across the lower end ot the trough 
the water is raised to about three inches in depth. The 
hatching house is located at Caledonia, N. Y., and is situated 
on a brook the water of which is very peculiar, remaining at 
substantially the same temperature throughout the year, 
never growing warmer in summer or colderin winter. Every 
stick ani stone that is covered or washed by the water is 
alive with caddises, and every bunch of mossor piece of wood 
is filled with fresh water shrimps or other minute insects. 
The stream even in its natural condition, without the assist- 
ance of any artificial propagation, has produced enormous 
numbers of trout; and at the present n.oment, although it has 
been greatly fished, it is fairly alive with them. 

The fourth Annual Report of Commissioners of Fisheries 
for this State furnishes us with much valuable information 
relative to the general progress that has been made in fish 
culture during the year 1871. On the Hudson River, the 
operations for augmenting the supply of shad have been more 
successful than heretofore. Owing to the large increase of 
that fish in the Connecticut river, in which some millions 
of young fry had be-n placed three years before, the market 
in New York and other adjacent cities waz supplied so abun- 
dantly as to seriously reduce tbe profits of the fishermen on 
the Hudson; so that it became a necessity to take measures 
to restore the fisheries in this state ad to protect the persons, 
deriving their livings therefrom from ruin, and 8,295,000 eggs 
were placed in the Hudson during the year. These, it is be- 
lieved, will greatly increase the yearly yield which at pres- 
ent does not exceed one million mature shad, and it is esti 
mated that in a few years the fisheries will be so improved 
that 500,000,000 fry will be artificially hatched. 

Another experiment was made, at the expense of the State 
of California, to introduce shad into the Pacific Ocean, where 
they had hitherto been utterly unknown. Mr. Seth Green,a 
gentieman already celebrated for his discoveries in the art of 
fish culture, was employed for carrying out the purpose, and 
the fry were taken out of his establishment on tl:e Hudson. 
The undertaking was gererally pronounced to ba hopeless. 
Three thousand miles of land had to be crossed, mostly over 
a section of country nearly destitute of water, It was a trip 
by railroad with little opportunity to stop for a resting epell 
if that were necessary; and all this with a fish so exceed- 
ingly delicate that it can hardly be kept in confinement. Mr. 
QGreen’s report states that he started on his journey with 12,- 
000 young shad, placed in four eigbt gallon milk cans. He 
deposited about six hundred fish in different bodies of water 
along the route, and finaily, after surmounting apparently 
overwhelming difficulties in the shape of impure water and 
dearth of any water at all, he placed 10,000 living shad in 
the Sacramento river. The attempt, as he states, seemed des- 
perate, but contrary to all expectations, it resulted ia trium- 
phant success. 

During the year, the State hatching house, before alluded 
to, has been greatly enlarged, and operations for the winter 
hatching of fish commenced on an unprecedented scale. Mil- 
lions of the spawn of salinon trout were taken there from 
the great lakes to be distributed through the States, or to be 
developed and then distributed. It is much less expensive 
and easier to distribute the cva than the young fishes. 
The ova may be transported anywhere during the month of 
December, but no later. 

Notices have from time to time been published in the pa- 
pers authorizing parties to send for as many eggs or fry as 
they needed for stocking public waters, and all who have 
applied lave been accommodated. 

The Report before us coutains detailed accounts of various 
other operations which have been performed. The Commis- 
sioners pride themselves upon not only building the cheap- 
est and largest fish breeding establishment in this country 
or in the world, but also in building one tbat has in every 
way pioved an entire success, and which is capable of sup- 
plying all the public waters in this State with all the salmon 
tribes of fish. 


The Action of Quinine on the Blood. 

The nature of the influence exerted upon blood by quinine 
has recently been the subject of a fresh investigation by 
Schulte. Its extraordinary pewer vf stopping fermentation 
and putrefaction by destroying low organisms, such as bac- 
teria and fungi, has been before pointed out. It is suppesed 
to diminish the formation of pus in inflainmation, by arrest- 
ing the motions and preventing the exit from the blood ves- 
sels of the white blood corpuscles, the accumulation of 
which, according to Conheim, constitutes pus. By depriving 
the red blood corpuscles of the power to produce ozone, it 
dimisishes the change of tissue in the body, and therefore 
lessens the production of heat Ranke and Kerner have 
shown tbat the waste of tissue is reduced when large doses of 
quinine are administered, as indicated in the smaller propor- 
tion of uric acid and urea excreted. 

With the object of ascertaining whether this effect is ref- 
erable to the direct influence of quinine on oxidation in the 
blcod or to its indirect influence through the nervous sys- 
tem, Schulte employed a method based upon the changes 
occurring in the alkalinity of the blood observed by Zuntz, 
who had noticed that a considerable formation of acid takes 
place in freshly drawn blocd, and continues in a less degree 
till putrefaction commences. The amount of acid formed 
was estimated from the dixinished alkalinity of the blood, 
as comparatively shown by the quantity of dilute phosphor- 
ic acid required for exact saturation. A sufficient quantity 
of chloride of sodium was added to the phosphoric acid to 
prevent the blood corpuscles from being dissolved and inter- 
fering with the reaction by their coloring matter. The point 
of saturation was fixed at the transient teddening of care. 
fully prepared test paper by carbonic acid. Schulte has thus 
been enabled to confirm the experiments of Kuntz and 
Scharrenbroich, showing that quinine and bsrberine lessen 
the production of acid, and that quinine can stop it both be- 
fore and after coagulation; that sodium nitropicrate has an 
action similar to, and nearly as powerful as, quinine; while 
the action of cinchonine is much less energetic. Harley has 
shown that while quinine lessens oxidation in blood, some 
substances, such as snake poisons, increase it. Binz found 
that when putrid fluids were injected into the circulation of 
an avimal, the temperature roze, but that this increase of 
temperature could be more or less prevented by the addition 
of quinine to the putrid liquid, or the simultaneous injection 
of the quiuine. 

With respect to the influence of quinine on the change of 
tissue, Schulte gives the result of some careful experiments 
made by Zuntz, who found that, after taking three 0°6 
gramme doses of hydrochlorate of quiniae for two days, the 
amount of urine he excreted was increased by one third, and 
then decreased as much, the specific gravity falling from 
1:018 to 1°012; the urea also showed a marked decrease. 

_—_ Oo ee 
The Production of Chlorine and Hypochlorites. 


We give the details of the method recently patented by M. 
Tessié du Motay. According to that distinguished chemist, 
the processes hitherto employed to produce chlorine continu- 
ously, by means of oxygen or of air and hydrochloric acid in 
the presence of certain metallic peroxides or dehydrating salts, 
have never given practically valuable results, because the 
excess of oxygen or air and nitrogen, mixed with the chlorine 
generated, partly prevents the condensation of this chlorine 
or its combination with the alkalies and alkaline earthy bodies 
intended to produce hypochlorites suitable for practical use 
in bleaching. The object of M. Tessié du Motay’s process is, 
while wholly or partially utilizing the hydrochloric acid em- 
ployed, to generate pure chlorine in an isolated state which 
can combine without waste with the alkaline or alkalino-ter- 
rous bodies in the form of bleaching chlorides; and to ac- 
complish this, the inventor has discovered two methods: 

1. Into a retort heated to a deep red, containing peroxide 
of manganese or a mixture of peroxide of manganese and 
lime, a current of hydrochloric acid is caused to pass; chlor- 
ine and steam are produced and disengaged, and there remain 
in the retort non-decomposed peroxide of manganese and 
chloride of manganese, and chloride of calcium. The chlor- 
ine is collected in the water or led away into a chamber for 
ths production of dry hypochlorites, Over the mixture re- 
mainiog in the retort, a current of air or oxygen of the same 
temp-rature is caused to pass, which, in the presence of per- 
oxide of manganese decomposes at once the chloride of man- 
ganese alone, or the chlorides of mavganese and calcium re- 
generated from the sesquioxide of manganese alone into ses- 
quioxide of manganese mixed with lime, and sets at liberty 
the chlorine contained in the chlorides. This chlorine mixed 
with air and azote or oxygenis led into vats coutaining a 
mixture of lime and protoxide of manganese which has been 
previously produced by the decomposition of chloride of 
maoganese by an excess of lime, the soluble chloride of cal. 
cium produced in this reaction baving been previously run 
off. In presence of the oxygen of the air and of the chlorine, 
it produces immediately sesquioxide of manganese and hypo- 
chiorite of lime, which in reacting upon the sesquioxide pro- 
duces finally the hydrate of peroxide of manganese and chlo- 
ride of calcium. The excess of lime remaining, having no 
longer to act upon the sesquioxide, remains in the state of 
hypochlorite of lime. Upon this mixture, composed of 
hydrate of peroxide of manganese, chloride of calcium, and 
hypochlorite of lime, liquid hydrochloric acid is made to react 
in the erdinary manner. Chlorine is at once disengaged by 
the reaction of this acid, on the one hand upon the hydrate of 
peroxide of manganese, and on the other upon the hypochlorite 
of lime. This chlorine is led into the chamber for the pro- 
duction of hypochlorites. After this reaction, it remains in 
the vats of the chlorides of manganese and calcium. Upon 
the chlorides of manganese and calcium, an excegs of lime is 
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again caused to act, which reproduces the mixture of pro- 
toxide of manganese, chloride of calcium, and lime already 
referred to. The soluble chloride of calcium is then run off, 
and there remains in the insoluble state a mixture of protox- 
ide of manganese an1 lime, which will serve for other similar 
operations by repaseiag under the action of chlorine and air 
to the state of hydrate of peroxide of manganese, chloride of 
calcium, and hypochlorite of liquid lime. 

It therefore follows, first, that by the reaction of gaseous 
hydrochloric acid upon air and oxygen, in retorts heated to 
redness containing peroxide cf manganese or a mixture of 
peroxide of manganese and lime, a first quantity of pure 
chloyine is produced, which is led away into condensing 
chambers, and for the production of hypochlorites; secondly, 
that by tlhe decomposition by means of air or oxygen of the 
chloride of manganege alone, or the chlorides of manganese 
and lime contained in the said retorts, gaseous compounds 
are produced containing at once oxygenandchlorine. These 
compounds in their passage across the vats. containing the 
protoxide of manganese and liquid hypochlorites of lime pro- 
duce pure chlorine by the action of liquid hydrochloric acid, 
the chlorine in its turn being Jed into the chambers for the 
production of dry hypochlorites. Instead of the mixture of 
protoxids of manganese and lime in excess, over which the 
chlorine mixed with air and oxygen is caused to pass just as 
it comes fzom the retorts, a milk of lime may be employed, 
wtich is transformed into hypochlorite of lime. This bypo- 
cblorite, as well as the mixture of hydrate of peroxide of 
manganese and hypochlorite of lime treated by liquid hydro - 
cbloric acid, regenerates pure chlorine suitable to be taken to 
the chambers for the production of dry hypochlorites. 

The chloride of calcium remaining from the operation is 
collected in vessels wherein carbonate of magnesia, or mag 
nesia and carbonic acid, are caused to react simultaneously, 
carbonate of lime and chloride of magnesium being produced, 
This distilled chloride of magnesium regenerates the hydro. 
chloric acid, which is again employed for the production of 
a fresh quantity of chlorine. The magnesia remaining serves 
again for another operation. Thus the reactions which con- 
stitute the process are shortly as follows; 1. The oxides of 
manganese serving for the production of chlorine are cease- 
lessly regenerated ; 2. The hydrochloric acid is utilized com- 
pletely for the production of chlorine; 8. All the chlorine 
generated is in a pure state, and consequently suitable for 
the preduction of dry hypochlorites. 

2. The second method only ciffers from the one just de- 
sc:ibed in the substitution of magnesia for lime, the chlorides 
of magnesia produced being without transformation, and ca- 
pable of re-engendering hydrochloric acid by simple distilla- 
tion. 

re 

New METHOD or REPRODUCING DRAWINGS.—According 
to M. Rénault of Paris, if a drawing be mude on strong 
glazed paper with glutinous ink, and the lines be afterward 
covered with a metallic powder (the bronze powder of com- 
merce) and if. the drawing thus prepared be pressed upon a 
sheet of sensitized paper, the lines of the original drawings 
are reproduced in black by the chemical action of the pul- 
verized metal upon the sensitive paper. By softening the 
ink with tke vapor of alcohol and renewing the bronze when 
it is exhausted, many impressions may be produced. 

a 


PAPER AS A MEANS OF DEFENSE.—Colonel Muratori, says 
Engineering, has made a guccessful application of paper as 
a defensive material in the construction of a cuirass which, 
weighing the same as the ordinary service cuirags, is capable 
of far greater resistance. It will turn a regulation pistol 
bullet fired from a distance of 3 feet, and is equally capable 
of resisting a bayonet thrust. The inventor claims that the 
fabric can be used for armor plating ships of war, and is es: 
pecially suitable for covering bottoms of vessels to protect 
them from explosions of torpedoes, 

_——-- a 

BEER DRINKING IN THE UNITED STATES.—From the re- 
port of the proceedings of the Brewers’ Congress lately, held 
in this city, we learn that the amount of fermented liquors 
brewed during the year ending June 30, 1871 was 7,159,740 
barrels, being an average of $2 glasses each to every man, 
woman and child in the country. Assuming the beer to 
have been consumed in the State in which it was manufac- 
tured, each individual in New Jersey averaged 292 glasses, in 
New York 261 glasses, in Maine, probably on account of the 
liquor laws, 74 glasses, and in Texas but 5 glasses. These 
data may be of value to our Teutonic fellow citizens in find- 
ing their choice as to the States in which they may in future 
locate their beer manufactories. 

Tr OO 

Dr. ANGus SMITH gives a good rule for ascertaining the 
amount of carbonic acid in the air of houses: “ Let us keep 
our rooms so that the air does not give a precipitate when a 
104 ounce bottleful is shaken with half an ounce of clear 
lime water,” a sanitary regulation which can easily be car- 
ried ovt. 


-— rrr 2p e-ainee ———— 


Tron ship buildiag is becoming an important industry in 
Denmark. At present several versels of 1,000 tuns are being 
built, and one of these, it is stated, will be employed in Jay- 
ing down the telegraph cable between China and Japan. Two 
steawers, the Rolfe and the Z'horwaldsen, have lately made the 
passa ge to this city, and are the first iron vessels built in Den- 
mark that have ever entered the port. 

se ee 

THERE are about four hundred species of minerals known; 
but the varie ies of these species are almost infinite, For ex- 
ample, carbonate of lime exists as chalk, marble, spar, litho- 
graphic stone, etc. , 
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Fig. 1.—THE MALE MOSQUITO. 


THE MOSQUITO ILLUSTRATED, 


“Mosquito” in the United States, “cousin” in France, 
nd “ gnat” in Great Britain, are the names commonly giv- 
n to the fam:ly culicide, of the proboscidean division of the 
rder diptera, or two-winged insects, The family is large, 
ndisat present but little understood. Our own mosquitoes 


belong to several genera, among which is the culex pipiens 
(humming gnat). This isa native of Great Britaia and the 
north of Europe and Asia, and must be considered the type 
of the family here. It iscommon with us only in the ex 
treme Nortbwestern States and in hizh situations in the 
Miz dle and Southern Stases; while the genus megarrhina 
(Linn.’, with innumerable subgenera, must be heid to com- 
pose our largest portion of the familv. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are representations of the male and female 


of thisgenus. It will be seen that the male has tufts and 
plumes not found in the female; his body is not so thick as 
hers, but longer, and his proboscis is slightly recurved or 
thrown back, while hers is carried straight forward. The 
female stings, while the male merely brushes with his plumes 
as he flies by; the organs of his mouth being too weak and 
too few in number to do any harm, 


Fig. 3 ilustrates the other genus named, and the differ- 
ence in the wings will be apparent on comparison. They dis- 
tinctly differ in their nervures, and the prismatic colors are 
deeper cn the edgesin one specimen than 
in the other. It would be an easy way to 
class these insects by the wings, but for 
the endless variety. No two years bring 
back the same subgenera; and though 
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Fie. 2.—THE FEMALE MOSQUITO. 


they are always alike in general appearance, a close exam- of his body, as at Fig. 9. As their movements were unac- 


ination of specimens reveals endless novelty in details. 
Fig. 4 shows various wings belonging to several specimens 
collected at one time, and which were very b-autiful objects 
uader the microscope, and shone with all the tints of the 
rainbow. We shall not therefore attempt to make our read. 
ers acquainted generally with this multitudinous family, but 


will at once introduce them to some of its members, who have 
been studie4, and their habits. é Z 

The male mosquito, during his short life, subsists on the 
contents of the flower cups of various plants, preferring that 
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of the tall white lily ;and after the performance of his natu- 
ral functions, his life is brought speedily to a close. 

With the female it is otherwise. She has work to do and 
proceeds about its accomplishment thus: She selects some 
quiet, cool eddy in a brook, crosses her hind legs (as shown in 
Fig. 5),and builds a boat of eggs (Fig. 6). When finished, 
this boat contains sometimes more, sometimes less, than three 
hundred eggs; but it is always of one form. The eggs near 
the ends contain males; those in the middle, females. It 
cannot be upset or filled by any effort, and pouring gallons of 
water on it wili not sink it. Neither can any weather affect 
it. It may be frozen in solid ice, then thawed out and ex- 
posed toa June sun, and in time larve will make their ap. 
pearance. 

But they do not all build this boat; the females of several 
varieties have their eggs strung (see Fig. 7). A spot of the 
mucus, full of eggs, was transferred from a rain water tank, 
withsome of the water, to a breeding glass. In five days, ex- 
posed to the warmth of the sun, the larva began to come 
forth, as shown in Fig. 8. When six days old they could be 
seen lezily floating about, some with two eggshells, some 
with three, snd one with four attached to the extreme hairs 
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countably slow and lifeless, they were separated from the 
unhatched egga and placed in fresh water; when, after sink- 
ing to the bottom, they discarded the eggshells and rose rap- 
idly to the surface. The experimenter concluded that the 
she'ls had acted as buoys in the stagnant water. 

The large mosquito of the Southern swamps sinksa hole 
in the soft mud with the end of her body, and hangs the 
eggs upon a foot stalk,asin Fig.10. ‘Vhen the larva comes 
out, there is always water at the bottom of the hole, ample 
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for its sustenance until it sinks into the mud to undergo its 
transformation into the perfect insect. 

The large mosquito of the dry, sandy pine barrens of the 
Carolinas and Georgia selects a spot exposed to the sun, and 
drops her eggs among the grains of the sand. The proc ed 
ingsand habits of the larva are unknown; but in twelve or 
fifteen days the metamorphosis is complete. This variety is 
exceedingly venomous. 

Fiz. 11 represents the full grown larva from the egg of 
the boat; and A will direct attention to the respiratory tube 
of hairs, The larve float with their heads downwards, dive 
on being disturbed, and carry down enough air in the closed 
tubes to last them until they come up again. They remain 
in the larve state from five to fifteen days, casting their 
skins thrice, or oftener, and then enter the pupa state. The 
position is now altered, and the breathing tubes are kept up 
in the water. The change can be seen in Figs. 12 and 13. 
The pupa becom: s less active and seems to scull along with 
the paddles at the end of the tail. Five or ten days more, 
and it bursts on the back, and the mosquito, as in Fig. 14, 
rises from the opening. This feat is accomplished with dif- 
ficulty, and not a thousandth part of all that burst the case 
escape. Using the empty case as a raft, the insect plants two 
legs firmly on the waier and waits until the wet wings get 
separated ; then another pair of legs are disengaged, the body 
elongates, and the wings begin to unfold, as presented in 
Fig. 15: finally, the last pair of legs are drawn forth, the 
body poised, the wings elevated, and the fly stands on the 
water (Fig. 16), ready for flight. 
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Fig. 17 is the fully developed female of a night mosquito 
found at the extreme north down to Florida. Her congener 
of the day resembles her closely, excopt that her body, when 
empty, is ofan apple green color, and turns to dark amethyst 
aftera meal, whica are marks of all the day culicide. 

Fig. 18 shows the dissected body of a mosquito, on which 
were discovered numerous parasites (acai) seen at A. 


15. 


Fie 


Figs. 19, 20, and 21 are stings of several kinds. Authors 
are not agreed as to the number of parts composing the sting ; 
it appears to vary according to the genus. Szveral prickers 
can be felt in the large northern mosquito, and a dozen lan- 
cets are found in the southern. After the tubes are separa- 
ted from the sheath, the lancets can be separated also. The 
two side tubes serve probably to aid suction, and to support 
the head, but eventually are employed as an outside protec- 
tion to the lancet case. There will be noticed quite a hollow 
in the sheath, into which the blades of the lancets fit; then 
these join over them, and the sheath is complete. In some 
the proboscis is not hairy, but smooth and polished. In bit- 
ing, it seems that the hollow extremity of the sheath is in- 
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troduced into the wound made by the lancets, and by its 
means the gnat sucks the blood while the lancets keep the 
wound open. The mosquito has not alwaysa thirst for blood, 
but often sucks up other liquids, particularly those with spir. 
its in them. In this case the sheath is extended in front of 
the lancets. The pain of the wound made by the bite is at- 
tributed to the irritating action of a fluid retained in the 
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sheath to keep its parts in working order. It is not poison- 
ous alike to all persons. 

Figs. 22 and 23 w‘ll show how the sting is applied. 

The humming noise of these insects is supposed by some 
to be made by the rubbing of the wings on the chest; by 
others, by their beating against the air; and some think it 
proceeds from the proboscis. 


bre. 19, 
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The eye of the day mosquito is a most briliiant object. The 
facets are very thickly placed, and from each one springs a 
small sharp cornea; these catch the rays of light and cau .e 
the eye to scintillate with various shades of color. We give 
a drawing of the eye at Fig. 24. 

Tae metamorphoses we have described, which are com- 
mon to all gnats, are rendered the more interesting by means 
of the ease with which they may be witnessed and studied. 
There is a fresh progeny of these insects every month, and 
their total production is so numerous that it has been held by 
some writers that the very air would be darkened by them 
were it not for their natural enemies devouring great num- 
bers. (These latter are various kinds of birds and several 
carnivorous insects). Wet summers are found most favorable 
for their production, while in dry seasons their numbers are 
less unlimited. This no doubt arises from the standing wa- 
ters and marshy spots, in which the insect passes the first 
stages of its existence, being dried up in many places before 
the contained larve reach maturity. There is not much pro- 
bability, in view of the foregoing, of the student ever lack- 
ing specimens; but should such a contingency arise, the ex- 
posure in an open place of a vesselof water will, in the sum- 
mer time, almost surely result in providing him with a good 
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supply of wigglers, or gnat worms, as the larve are some- 
times called. These, from their transparency, require no 
preparation for examination by the microscope, for which in- 
strument they form excellent objects. The insect and its 
transformations have always presented a most interesting 
subject for observation to the naturalist and the ordinary ob- 
server, and the interest is by nv means diminished by mod- 
ern investigation. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, James Barbut, in writing of 
the mosquito, said with enthusiasm, “it is impossible to be- 
hold and not admire the amazing structure of its sting. One 
undergoes with pleasure a puncture that enables us to ob- 
serve how this piece of mechanism acts.” 


Fig. 22. 


Lately, microscopic research informs us that the rapidity 


with which the gnat vibrates its wings—‘fty times in a se- 


cond—depends on the peculiar form of muscle which pro. 
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duszs the movement. This muscle is composed of little disks 


which are kept apart and are yet connected by fibers in be 
tween them; these fibers pull the disks together on one side 
while they are relaxing their hold on the other, and, by al- 
ternating the movement, give rise to the rapid motion in the 
wings. 
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We doubt if any of our readers would be as willing as the 
author just quoted to sacrifice themselves in the cause of aci- 
ence, but the question would, no doubt, be speedily decided 
by the effect of a mosquito bite on the particular individual 
bitten. In some cases and perhaps also under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the bite is attended with but little if any viru- 
lence; generally obstinate itching arises from it, and fre- 
quently redness and swelling of the adjacent parts; in rare 
cases, irritable ulcers are the result, The preparations of am- 
monia will remove the itching, and rubbing at night with 
fuller’s earth and water is recommended by some writers to 
allay the pain and lessen the inflammation. It is also stated 
that if the part is scratched and washed with cold water im . 


mediately after the bite is received, a cure will be effected ; 
but the operation must not be delayed, as a little while later 
it would only increase the itching and swelling. 
Contemptivle as these small insects may, at the first glance, 
seem to be, their greedy attacks upon man and beast and the 
prodigious swarms in which they sometimes appear have 
made them formidable enough to cause extraordinary mea- 
sures of defense to be taken against them. They are no- 
where more troublesome than in Lapland, where the natives 
are compelled to anoint themselves with grease and to drive 
off with smoke the almost incredible numbers by which they 
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are assailed. During the short summer of northern Asia, 
mosquitoes and other insects so abound in the woody tracts 
of Siberia, near the Ural Mountains, that the peasants burn 
fires constantly before their cottages to ward off their at 

tacks, Within the tropics, a bed of sand is resorted to asa 
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means of defense against their assaults, and in more tempe- 
rate and civilized regions, curtains of gauze and other mate- 
Essential oils have 
also been employed to drivethem away from particular local- 


rial are used as barziers against the foe. 


ities, but with only partial success. 


Correspondence. 
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Factories in the Wyoming Valley. 
Zo the Hditor of the Scientific American: 


I have just returned from a delightful morning ride up the 


Wyoming valley,a forenoon ramble along the Oatka, and a 


visit to two somewhat peculiar and interesting manufactur- 
ing establishments, 

Two miles above the beautiful thriving village of War- 
saw is the factory of Martin & Co., devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of map rollers and moldings, of which they 
turn out about 250,000 sets per annum. Much of the ma- 
chinery used has been invented or improved by Mr. Mar. 
tin, the senior partner, to whose kindness I am indebted for 
the privilege of inspecting the machines and operations. 

The rollers are turned bya self acting lathe. A square 
stick of the required size is moved forward and guided by 
three pairs of feed rollers, or wheels, with grooved edges, 
In the first pair,the grooves are angular to fit the square 
stick. By this pair, the stick is driven forward through a 
bole in the center of a wheel, on the inside of which the 
knives are set. This wheel is driven by a belt. The stick is 
turned as it passes through the wheel, being guided and 
drawn through by two pairs of feed rollers with curved 
grooves inthe edges, The map rollers are next smoothed by 
being run through emery faced blocks. The painting and 
varnishing of the rollers and moldings are very rapidly done 
by a machine which causes them to pass through the can 
which contains the paint, the holes in the sides being made 
to fit the stick tobe painted. A wire frame receives the 
painted rollers, on which they are carried aside hy dozens 
and stacked untildry. A simple machine turas ths tenons 
and the rollersare ready for the knobs. 'The contrivance for 
turning the knobs is the most interesting feature of the es- 
tablishment. It will turn from four to five thousand a day. 
The knobs are turned from cubic blocks which have been 
soaked two or three days and bored half through. The 
block is driven upon a mandril at the end of a shaft. This 
mandril projects over a table. On the table is a block about 
six inches square and two feet long, one end being made 
sniall to serve as a handle,the other turning on a pivot. On 
one side is a curved knife, which, when the block is drawn 
up to the knob, gives it its general outline, A second knife, 
fixed in the end of a smaller block, which slides ia a groove 
in the upper side of the larger one, is then brought up to the 
knob by means of a short lever, and gives the knob the re 
quired shape. No peculiar machinery is employed ia the 
manufacture of moldings, unless a planer, which smooths 
the four sid:s of a strip at once, be peculiar. After planing, 
the strip is split diagonally so as to make two moldings, 
which are next shaped by a stuall planer with a knife of the 
requisite shape. Rollers and moldings are made of bass. 
wood, knobs mostly of soft maple. ‘he establishment has 
been in operation 19 years, and is thought to be the only one 
in the country doing a large business solely in this line. 

Two miles farther up the stream, in a most romantic glen, 
is the factory of the Warsaw Furniture Company, their fin- 
ishing and salesrooms occupying a fine four story block with 
French roof, in the village. The machinery is driven by a 
turbine water wheel, which communicates with the main 
shaft of the factory through an endless wire cable 480 feet 
in length. The company use no machinery invented here; 
but I understand that they intend to introduce 1 machine for 
fitting joints, the invention of the foreman. For: curved 
sawing, they use an endless belt saw about 20 feet long, 
which runs over two wheels and through a table on the de- 
scending side. The frame which supports it resembles an 
enlarged Wilcox and Gibbs sewing machine. The company 
manufacture, for wholesale and retail trade, all kinds of 
house and office furniture. 

The water of the Wareaw village waterworkshas just been 
put toa new use. By means of one of Stannard’s cold wa. 
ter hydraulic engines, a half inch stream having 260 feet 
head is made to print the Wyoming County Democrat at the 
rate of 1,000 impressions per hour. C. H. DANN, 

Warsaw, N. Y. 

$0 2 
British Patent Reform. 
To the Editor of the Scientific American: 


I notice in a recent number of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
that the patent laws of Great Britain are, in. wll probavility, 
going to be rearranged, and that it is propoa:d to add a new 
clause to the effect that “ letters patent, whieh have been 
granted for any invention which has not, withiu a fair and 
reasonable time (to be arranged), been brought into active 
use, shall be declared to have expired.” © 

This, in my opinion, is an excellent suggestion, aud one 
which would operate with great fairness t> inventors in 
this country. Hereis an instance: A few months agoI ap 
plied at Washington for letters patent for an inventions, in 
connection with railroad operation, which was, by inuny prac- 
tical men, considered to be of considerable value, bot with 
yegard to saving of expense and obviating danger. My ap- 
plication wa:, however, refused,on the ground that is inter 
fered with an invention of ten years back, which J know has 
never been brought into active use,andis patented only in 
England. Again, not long ago, I applied for letters patent 
for another invention, also in connection with railrcads, 
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Result, another refusal, as conflicting with English patents 
No. —— and No. ——,, of, respectively, 1847 and 1861. Nei- 
ther of these, to the best of my knowledge, have ever been 
brought into active use, and I know England well, the rail- 
road world not less than any other. 

Here, therefore, is a clear instance of the justice with 
which this new proposed clause in Eugland weuld operate 
with us here. If you will be kind enough to publish this 
letter, it may draw forth some expreesions of opinion on the 
subjeet, and be of interest to inventors generally. 

INVENTOR. 
_ ee ee 
An Optical Experiment, 
To the Editor of the Scientific American : 


A-microscope is any instrument by the aid of which we 
can subtend the angle of vision. Is there any instrument 
which will enable us to subtend the angle of vision indefi- 
nitely? I think that the ordinary photographic camera is 
such an instrument. The following experiment would soon 
demonstrate the correctness of my deduction: Photograph 
the palm of a human being, say eighteen inches in diameter. 
Cut a circular inch from the center of that photograph and 
mount it upon cardboard. Mark it number one. Take an 
eighteen inch photographic copy of number one. Subject 
the copy to the cuttiog process aud mark that circular inch 
nhmber two. Copy number two and cut out number three, 
and so on until you obtain many circular inch photographs. 
Spread the last copy taken on the table. Put the original 
palm under the best microscope you are able to use and com- 
pare results. Lunar and solar investigations can be carried 
further, by the above described method, than by any other 
with which I am acquainted. Warren De la Rue has pub- 
lished excellent photographs of the moon, which are just the 
things to cut the second hole into, 

New York city. 

(os 3 en oe 
A Machinist’s Query. 
To the Hditor of the Scientific American: 


On page 349 of your volume XXVI, is an article headed 


R. B.S. 


“« Sorry he didn’s learn a trade;” now I have learned a trade, 


and I am not sorry for it, but it is hard to know that after 
serving four years apprenticeship to my trade, I can get only 
$3.50 a day for building and repairing an eugine, while a 
man who has served no apprenticeship, and is ignorant of 
the working of the engine, gets $4.50 for running it. This 
I think, is alike an iojustic2 to the masbinist and to the pub- 
lic who risk their lives by the incompetence of these men. 
If an accident occura, the public clamors to hang the poor ig- 
norant wretch who caused it; but an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pouud of cure. Is there no way to prevent 
railway officials from filling such important places with ig- 
norant men? Ask the public who have the risk to run, or 
the Congress which is said to right all wrongs. 
Galveston, Texas. A YounG MACHINIS?. 


The Steam Jacket. 

There is a practical objection to the use of the jacket to 
which we have not yet referred. High pressure steam, 
especially if quite dry, appears io exert a peculiar solvent 
effect on cast iron, Already we hear rumors in numerous 
directions of the rapid wear of the high pressure cylinders of 
compound engines, an evil which grows in proportion with 
each augmentation of the weight of the casting. It appears 
to be fortunate that the remedy for this evil affords the best 
possible method of applying the true theory of the jacket in 
practice. Jn certain cases the jacket is made by putting a 
thin steel tube into a cast iron cylinder bored out to receive 
it. The Reading Works Company, for example,have brought 
this system of construction to great perfection, with excel- 
lent results. How far the scheme is applicable to marine 
engines, we are unable tosay. We suggest that, especially 
io marine engines, instead of steel—notably an uncertain 
material—hard b ass, or more strictly speaking gun metal, 
liners should be used for the high pressure cylinders. Properly 
made, the material is much harder than cast iron, and will 
take a beautiful surface; while the material, being an excel- 
lent conductor, would comply w:th one of the fundamental 
conditions of eminent success in using the jacket. The idea 
is a mere extension of the system of liningair pumps. We 
do not claim it as original, but we believe this is the first 
time the scheme has been mentioned in any journal; and it 
appears to us to be well worth the consideration of engineers 
engaged in the construction of large steam engines working 
with considerable pressure.—Hngineer. 


a ee 


Locomotive Boiler Incrustrations, 

Aé the recest meeting cf the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association, they expressed the belief ‘'.at tae boiling 
of the water previous to its use in locomotive: vould separate 
the sediment from the water, and obviate, ina large degree,the 
trouble now felt from incrustrations. Oa some of the west- 
ern railroads, the less by these iacrustrations was no less than 
$75,000 per year for each one hundred locomotives. Mr. 
Coleman Sellers, of Philadelphia, called attention to the fact 
that the entirely pure water wes more injarious to boilers 
than that which was slightly impregnated with salts or some 
foreign substances, and stated that on one occasion the boiler 
of a steamer which used distilled water was nearly ruined 
in one trip thereby. 

rr a te 

“Ts there any material or device mere economical for pack- 
ing stuffing boxes than hemp?” Hemp is considered the 
best, as no danger from fire is felt, this material standing 500 
degrees of heat, while ordinarily steam reaches only 343 de- 
grees. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT PIPES, 


It is an interesting fact, particularly at the present time 
when resolutions, at the Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Lowell, Mass., condemning the use 
of tobacco, have been made the subject of considerable com- 
ment, that over nine millions of pipes made from different 
varieties of wood alone are yearly manufactured in this 
country. The wooden pipe is probably mors distinctly na- 
tional than any which finds its way into the market. Rang- 
ing in cost between the aristocratic meerschaum and the 
plebian clay,it is rarely expensive, while at the same time its 
manufacture calls into existence an industry which develops 
araw material by far the largest part of which is obtained 
within our own brokers. 

The root of the “ Briar Ivy ” is the substance most generally 
used for pipe making, it being selected for the purpose on 
account of durability, hardness, aud the bright polish which 
it is capable of taking. It is found throughout the Southern 
States generally—the best qualities growing in Virg'nia—and 
is sent to the market in large pieces which vary in size from 
that of s man’s fist to the dimensions of a good sized keg. 
It costs the manufacturer from thirty to forty dollars per ton, 
the price depending upon the quality of the wood 

The above information was imparted to us by one of the 
manufactures of pipes in this city, while wending our way 
from his office to the csllar underneath the factory, where 
the rough briar root was stored. As we entered the last 
mentioned apartment, we noticed, heaped against the walls, 
the odd shaped pieces of the wood. Some had just been re- 
ceived, for a workman was busily engaged in throwing them 
into an oven which, heated by steam pipes, served to dry out 
all sap and moisture the wood might contain. Inthe middle 
of the cellar, a circular saw was in motion, cu'ting the dry 
pieces into slices of about two inches in thickness, which 
as soon as finished were received by boys and piled in regu- 
lar heaps. From this underground apartment, the slabs are 
sent to a drying room on one of the upper floors, where they 
are kept heated at a moderate temperature for six months, 
during which time the wood becomes thoroughly seasoned. 

Following our guide, we next entered the workshop. 
Here the clatter of innumerable wheels and the buzzing of 
saws and lathes rendered speech out of the question. Pick- 
ing our way over heaps of wood and edging between count- 
leas belts, we were at length arrested before 2 workman 
who, sitting on a bench in which revolved a circular siw, 
had at his side a pile of the slabs which we had already seen 
cut, down in the cellar. Taking one piece ata time, he 
pressed it against the blade and in a few ssconds it was di- 
vided into several smaller blocks of the shape of Fig. 1. 
- The blocks vary in di- 
mensions according to 
the size of pipe to be 
made. Very little of the 
wood is wasted, the odd 
pieces being all worked 
up into stems or small 
pipes. 

The blocks as susn as 
cut are passed over to 


the turners. Standing 
beside one of the work- Sa 

E ae 
men, we watched him as Fa : 
he placed the piece in BN 


the lathe chuck. A 
pressure of the boring 
tool, and the inferior of 
the bowl of the pise was 
excavated, then a part of 
the exterior was turned; and finally the block w:s9 reversed 
and, ina few revolutions, the end for the stem completed. 
The entire operation did not occupy more than ten seconds, 
the pipe, when thrown to one side, appearing as in Fig. 2. 
Siill it was far from finished. It had to be carved into shape, 
and, to witness the process, we were conducted to another part 
of the room where the filers were at work. Each operative 
had before him a revolvins disk, one side and the edges of 
which were cut coarse or fine, like files. This instrument re- 
movés the wood in either large or small quantities as may 
be desired. If the pipe is to be ornamented, the finer files 
are used to cut away minute portions. The workmen are all 
well skilled, and reproduce apparently intricate designs with 
wonderful accuracy. 

'The most delicate work, such as faces, flowers, ete., are 
cut by hand. We noticed that, in carving heads, it was evi- 
dently the inteution of the manufacturers to meet the fancy 
of the German portion of our population, as there appeared 
to be an unusually large number of profiles of King Wil- 
liam, Bismarck and Moltke. 

After the carving is completed anda hole drilled for the 
stem, the pipe is thoroughly sand papered by holding it 
against a revolving wheel covered with that material. This 
done, it is passed to the burnisher where a brilliant polish is 
given to the wood by allowing it to rest against a rotary 
disk made of layers of chamois leather. 

We next passed to the finishing room where, seated at long 
tables, we found a numer of workmen engaged in fastening 
to the pipes the pewter tops and covers, together with the 
small bits of chain and bands which hold the stems and 
mouth pieces in place, ‘The latisr are manufactured from 

the tips of horns which are bronehi from the comb makers 
for the purpose. ‘hess tips are turned to the shane desired, 
holes drilled through their lespth, and then they are bent 
into s2ape by the action of heat and finally colored black by 
a peculiar kind of dye Waea completed, they are carried 
to the finishing room and there attached to the pipes. No- 
thing further remains to be done but to pack the finished 


the market. 

The factory which we have described manufactures over 
one hundred and fifty gross of pipes weekly. Other woods 
beside briar root are used, none, however, equaling it in 
durability and beauty. Among these are apple, cherry, 
mahogany and poplar, which are made into the cheaper 
pipes, which cost from nine to twelve dollars per gross. The 
most expensive articles are made from the briar root and 
carved by hand, costing some twelve dollars per dozen. 


ra Qe 
THE ENGLISH BUILDING TRADE LOCK-OUT. 


As we chronicle the latest phases of the eight hour upris- 
ing in this city, the cable brings us the news of the great 
loek-out which has lately taken place in the English metro- 
polis. ‘Twenty thousand workmen, mostly belonging to the 
building trades, having struck for reduced hours and in- 
creased wages, have been thus retaliated upon by their em- 
ployers, and have consequently been thrown into idleness 
and forced to rely upon the societies and unions for their 
daily support. 

The agitation for less hours of labor was commenced in 
Loncon in 1853. The masons were the first to make the de 
mand, though they were almost immediately joined by the 
carpenters and joiners. Both trades eventually agreed to a 
Propo-al made by the masters, by which, although the num. 
ber of working hours was not diminished, their wages were 
increased sixpence a day. In 1858, the nine hour question 
again came up, and in 1859, under the leadership of George 
Potter, a noted agitator, the bricklayers, masons, and car- 
penters united in the formation of trades’ unions in support 
of the movement, In July of the last mentioned year, the 
operatives in one of the largest establishments in London 
struck, a proceeding which was promptly met by a grand 
lock out of some 24,000 workmen by 224 of the principal 
manufacturing firms. After a struggle of nearly eight 
months in duration, a reconciliation was effected by the mas- 
ters agreeing to withdraw a certain document, whereby they 
pledged themselves not to give employment to union or so- 
ciety men. 

The nine hour movement was thus virtually abandoned, 
only, however, to appear again in 1871 when a general up: 
rising of the engineers took place throughout the kingdom. 
Long and bitter controversy ensued, resulting in the yield- 
ing of the masters and a concession of nine hours as a day’s 
work to this branch of trade: 

Encouraged and emboldened by this victory, the carpenters 
and joiners recently revived the question and demanded that 
a day’s work shall consist of nine hours labor, except on 
Saturdays, when they shall only be required to work six 
hours and that their wages shall be increased to nine pence, 
or eighteen cents of our money, per hour—a change amount- 
ing to the reduction of the number of hours per week from 
fifty-six to fifty-one, and an augmentation of their weekly 
wages of about seven pence or fourteen cents in our curren 
cy. The masters refusing to accede to these terms, the 
workmen of two of the principal firms struck and left work 

The employers then threatened a general lock-out, but 
mindful of tbe heavy losses which they would necessarily 
be compelled to undergo, and at the same time not wishing 
to resort to such an extreme measure without giving their 
men time to celibe:ate on the consequences thereof, they 
proposed an appeal to arbitration, and named the Earl of 
Derby and the Marqnis of Salisbury as their representatives. 
This overture was rejected by the strikers, and the menaced 
lock-out was enforced. Not only have the carpenters and 
joiners—the originators of the movement—been thus served, 
but the masons, bricklayers, and all others empleyed in the 
building busines’ have been summarily ejected from the 
factories and workshops. 

The general tone of the London masters is that they con- 
sider this action of their men as; capricious, “and that the 
time has not yet arrived when they can reasonably or fairly 
be expected to yield the nine hours demand with increased 
pay.” The employers also assert that though the general 
effect of the strikes during the past twenty years has been 
to raise wages some fifteen per cent, yet this increase has 
been more than balanced by the large numbers of men 
thrown out of employment and the suffering and privations 
which their families have been forced to endure. Lock 
outs as a means of retaliation or coercion are not approved 
except as a last resort, but the present one is deemed justi- 
fiable in order to support the firm and unwavering resistance 
with which the masters declare they will oppose this out- 
break. / 

The workmen, on their part, say that the cost of living in 
London is greatly increased, and they complain that they are 
obliged to waste much valuable time, for which they receive 
no remuneration, in traveling to and from their places of la- 
bor. The masons, especially, are dissatisfied with their 
wages, which are now eight pence (sixteen cents) per hour, 
making their compensation for nine hours work amount to 
$1.44 in our money. 

In reference to this uprising, the London Building News is 
of the opinion that the workmen are much stronger than 
they were in 1859, that they have more money and a more 
perfect organization at their command, and that “if defeated 
now, the nltimate victory of the men is next to certain.” 
The same journal further says that, as the prices of the ne. 
cessaries of life have greatly increased, “it is not unnatural 
that the men employed in the building trades in London 
should either demand increased pay or diminished hours of 
labor; and so far as we can learn from personal intercourse 
with them, they are much less interested in increased pay 
than they are in shorter hours. They are determined to 


creased pay. They say that one man out of ten is out of 
work, and they prefer to divide the work now done by nine 
men among ten men.” 

The London Z%mes editorially considers that a vast loss 
willresult to Great Britain from these strikes, owing to the 
great enhancement which will take place in the price of the 


products with which England supplies the world. Zoal and 
iron will be much dearer, and as a consequence England 
will lose her present advantages in her resources for indus- 


trial production. 
a 
Uses of Blast Furnace Slags, 


Professor Egleston says that Mr. Sepulcre, a Belgian en- 
gineer, was one of ‘the first who successfully transformed 
the slag into a stone which could be generally used. This 
he effected by causing the slag channels to terminate in an 
excavation whose sides had an inclination of about 80°, 
and whose capacity varied froma half to ten cubic meters. 
The very steep inclination of the sides causes the section of 
the pits to increase very rapidly, and this allows the solid 
crust, which forms on the surface of the liquid slag, to rise 
with it without becoming attached. The slag must flow 
continuously into the excavation, and if, for any cause, there 
is an interruption, the crust must be raised to allow of the 
liquid material flowing underneath. In this manner, the 
whole mass of slag in the pitis sure to be all liquid, and 
will solidify from above and under pressure. After the ex- 
cavation is full, itis left for 5 to 10 days to cool, the only 
precaution required being to cover the top with ashes or sand 
to a sufficient depth to prevent the mass from cooling too 
rapidly. The stone so produced grows hard ou exposure to 
the air. When first made, it can be easily broken into any 
required shape, but after exposure for a period more or less 
long, it becomes so much harder as to require duuble the 
number of tools to work it. 

All kinds of slags are not suitable for this manufacture; 
those which contain too much lime fall to pieces on ex- 
posure. In general, it may be said that they should contain 
from 88 to 44 per cent of silica, and that the furnace should 
be working well. 

Mr. Minary, Director of the Franche Comte Iron Company, 
conceived the idea of using the slags by granulating them 
as they flow from the furnace. To do this, the trough through 
which the slags ruo is made to terminate in a stream of 
water which has sufficient velocity to carry the grains of 
slag into a pit prepared for it, from which it is charged into 
wagons, without further expense, by an endless chain with 
buck~ts. 


The granulated slag was first used as gravel in the works, 
and to make the bed of the casting housy. It was found that, 
from such a casting bed, the pigs came out clean and bright, 
and were preferred by the puddlers even to those cast in iron 
molds. This method of using the slag is now of almost uni- 
versal application in the Siegen district, in Prussia, where 
most of the furnaces run on spiegel. 

As these uses consumed but a very swall part of the slag, 
it was offered as ballast to the railroad companies on condi- 
tion that they should remove it themselves. As the size of 
the grain can be easily regulated by the velocity and direc- 
tion of the water, the railroad companies were not slow to 
avail themselves of these conditioas,and soon were giad to 
pay for it, thus furnishing to the furnace company a revenue 
from what had previously been a source of expense. The 
granulated slag weighs 1,200 kilogrammes the cubic meter. 
Its cost in France, where it is used, is less than half the price 
of sand. It is exceedingly porous, so that it retains very lit- 
tle moisture, and yet packs sufficiently; the result is that it 
will bear traneporting for long distances, as it is much cheaper 
than ordinary gravel and better adapted to the purpose of 
ballast. 

The manufacture of bricks from this material immediately 
suggested itself. It is simply mixed with lime, pressed, and 
sun dried. It is very extensively used on the Rhine and in 
its vicinity. These bricks give a light cheerful air to the 
buildings, and make a warm and exceedingly comfortable 
house at a very small cost. It is remarkable what can be 
done when the necessity exists. I saw, at Kreuznach on the 
Rhine and ia the Siegen district, bricks made from ordinary 
coal ashes mixed with lime and sun dried, which had stood, 
during several years of exposure, with no sign of deteriora- 
tion. The manufacturer assured me that there were seven 
or eight large establishments for the manufacture of this 
coal ash brick in Germany. 

By coating the surface of the unburned brick with granu- 
lated slag and then burning it, out of the direct contact of 
the coal, it was found to produce an enamel of different col- 
ors, varying with the composition of the slag. In making 
fire bricks, calcined sand is replaced by granulated slag. It 
is proposed to use this material in the manufacture of bricks 
for the puddling furnace. 

Another application of the granulated slag is its use for 
agricultural purposes. The important part which carbonic 
acid plays in rendering soluble the different mineral sub- 
stances which planis reqvire for their growth is well known. 
The very fine state of division to which it may be reduced 
at avery small cozt is favorable to its decomposition in the 
soil. 

Blast furnace slags gelatinize in acids, and they are, there- 
fore, very suitable for the manufacture of cement. Pélouse 
and Frémy, in the last edition of their work on general 
chemistry, cite them as being eminently fit for this purpose. 
In certain parts of Germany an artificial cement, equal in 
every respect to the best Portland cement, is manufactured 
from them ata price so low as to yield a large profit, and 
yet very much undersell the Portland, Very large works 
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or the manufacture of this artificial cement are, during this 
year, to be constructed. 

Consilerable attention has been paid in Belgium and Ger- 
many to the use of the slags for the manufacture of chemi- 
cal products. These were first salts of alumina, then salts 
of lime as an incidental product, and lately the use of the 
silica extracted for the manufacture of soluble glass. 

In certain conditions of the furnaze, the slag is spun by the 
blast into fine fibers, and makes a substance which is some- 
times cal:ed “furnace wool.’ This material is a very bad 
conductor of heat, and it has recently been proposed to use 
it as packing, to prevent loss of heat about boilers, etc. 

[We have in our possession samples of this wool. It re- 
sembles ordinary white cotton in appearance.—EDs. 


Chromic Acid. 

Chromic acid occurs in brilliant crimson needles, which 
deliquesce by exposure to the air. When pure, it is almost 
odorless. Its aqueous solution has a sour metallictaste, and 
arich amber or reddish brown color. It is very soluble in 
water, spari:gly soluble in chloroform, insoluble in the 
fixed oils and fats. As an antiseptic, disinfectant, and pre- 
ventive of germ growth, chromic acid stands “second to 
none.” So says Professor Dougall, in the London Lancet. 

The coagulating power of chromic acid in albuminous g0- 
lutions has been compared with that of most metallic salts, 
various acids, etc., and found to exceed them all; for exam- 
ple, it bas about ten times the coagulating power of carbolic 
acid, fifteen times that of nitric acid, twenty times that of bi- 
chloride of mercury, and a hundred and fifty times that of 
chloralum, etc. 

Chromic acid coagulates, hardens, and oxidizes decompos- 
ing organic matter. It combines simultaneously with ammo- 
niacal products and with nascent sulphuretted hydrogen, re- 
ducing the latter to water and free sulphur. Added to pu- 
trid blood, flesh, pus, urine, or feecal matter, the offsnsive 
odor is soon absolutely removed, the mixture remaining 
fresh for an indefinite time. De. R. A. Smicsh found that bi- 
chromate of potassium surpassed thirteen other of the most, 
energetic antiseptics, including carbolic acid, in preventing 
the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen in a mixture of equa] 
parts of blood and water. Thissalt bas a coagulating power 
near that of nitric acid, that is, fifteen times weaker than 
that of chromic acid. 

As a preventive of germ life, chromic acid surpasses sixty- 
six other chemical bodies consisting of irritant, narcotic, and 
narcotice-irritant poisons, including all the known antivep- 
tics and disinfectants, except two or three substances, with 
which it has not yet been compared. In this respect it 
greatly excels carbolic acid, the average preventive streugth 
of which, in three aqueous solutions of hay, urine, beef 
juice, and egg albumen, is only 1 to 400, while that of chrom- 
ic acid is 1 to 3,300. : 

Se 
Earth Poultices. 

In further illustration of the value of earth for external 
application, mentioned on page 9 of our last number, a cor. 
respondent, Mr. H. Gallup, of Norwalk, Ohio, sends us the 
following: 

“As the season of bites of reptiles is near, I seud you a 
simple and easily obtained remedy for stings or bites. It is 
a plaster of clay, or, instead of clay, common swamp or gut- 
ter mud, applied a» soon as possible to the wound. I have 
tried it on myself. In one cave, I was stung, by a numerous 
swarm of the yellow hornets, in many places in my neck and 
arms. I went to a swamp near, the poison being so severe 
that my sight was much affected. I immediately applied 
the mud, and, in half an hour, I went to mowing aga‘n, with 
only a small sore lump round each sting. I knew a neigh- 
bor who was bitten by a rattlesnake some miles from home; 
his companion left him and went for help as fast as possible, 
it being just night. He was not able to return until morn- 
ing. When going, he met the man returning, with the poi- 
son conquered, He had got toa swamp, dug a hole wth his 
tomahawk, inserted and buried the bitten place in the mud. 
That was all.” 

ee I IIIA AR AAT A 
Increase of Tea brinking. 

A late member of the London Grocer publishes the tea 
statistics of the United Kingdom for the past seventy-one 
years. In 1801, the quantity of tea consumed was 23,730,150 
pounds, the average price of which was four shillings two 
pence half penny per pound. The population then numbered 
15,828,000 souls, making the yearly amount of the beverage 
drunk by each person average one pound eight ounces. 

In 1871, the consumption had risen to 123,401,889 pounds, 
but the price had fallen to one shilling, ten and a half pence 
per pound. The total population had grown in numbers to 
31,513,000, and we judge that the taste for tea must have in- 
creased in the same ratio as its cost decreased, as in the last 
mentioned year the average of each individual was three 
pounds fifteen ounces. 
n> 2 0-inp—————— 


Water LEVEL InpiIcaTor.—M, Plaudié, an engineer in 
Imphy, has designed a new water lever indicator for vertical 
boilers, in which the water stands from 20 ft. to 25 ft. above 
the ground, and which is eonsequently difficult to observe di- 
rectly. He obtains the indications of the level ata convenient 
hight by the difference in pressure of two liquid columns, 
the one having a fixed hight, and the other being variable 
according to the change of level in the boiler. These differ- 
ences in tise pressure are indicat:d by the movement of a 
mercurial column inclosed in a U tube, which communicates 
at each end with ove of the tubes just mentioned. Tais ap- 
paratus works very well in the shops at Seraing and other 
establishments. 
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IMPROVED ELLIPSOGRAPH. 


We have pleasure in laying before our readers the accom- 
panying engraving and description of a very beautiful in- 
srument for describing ellipses, invented by Mr. Arthur W. 
Srowne, of Bloomfield, N. J. It is correct in principle and 
_ orfect in operation. 

Fig. 1 represents the instrument standing in position to 
“eseribe the el-iptic outl:ne partly shown; and from this 
‘gure,a general idea of the operation may be at once con- 
veyed. 

A is the fixed center upon whichthe instrument is worked ; 
8 is a revolving center which has a planetary 
iuotion round A,andC is the pencil point 
vhich moves, like a satellite, round the center, 
3. It will require no explanation to show how 
these compound motions compel the pencil 
point to travel in an elliotic path. We will 
proceed to explain how they are produced. D 
‘gs a geared wheel attached to the central up- 
right standard. Eis a sleeve from which pro- 
jects an arm carrying the axis, F, on which 
the loose intermediate gear, G,runs. To the 
lower part of this axis is adjustably attached 
the arm and sleeve, H. Withinthe sl: eve, H, 
is placed the shaft which carries the revolving 
center, B, to which the ‘adjustable arm carry- 
ing the pencil is attached. This shaft is ro- 
tated by the small gear, I. The operation is 
as follows: The central standard is held firm- 
ly in position while the sleeve, EH, is revolved 
by means of the thumb wheel showa in Fig. 
1. Motion is thus communicated through the 
arms to the center, B, which is carried round 
A inacirsle. Motion is also caused in the 
intermediate gear, G, by which it is conveyed 
tothe small gear, I, and the pencil is conse- 
quently carried round the center, B, while B 
is being carried round A. 

InFiz,2 are shown apen, which may be 
used in lieu of the pencil seen in Fig. 1, and 
arms of varied length on which either may 
be carried; also a gage, J, the use of which 
will be explained hereafter. 

The instrument can be made to describe e]- 
Lipses of any given diameters (within, of 
e>urse, its compass) with either of their axes 
en any given line. To adjust it for size and 
form, the long and short diameters of the re- 
quired ellipse are added together and divided 
by four, which gives the distance at which 
the ceaters, A and B, should be set; the short 
diameter is then subtracted from the long and 
the remainder divided by four, which gives the distance 
at which the pencil point shouldbe set from the center, B. 
To describe the proposed ellipse with its long diameter on a 
given line, the gage, J, is placed on the three points of the 
icstrament shown at A, so that the star marked on *ach may 
coincide. The center, B, and the pencil point are both brought 
to its edge, and the three points a’ A are pricked uoon the 
given line, while the edge of the gage is perpendicular to it. 
The gageis then removed and the ellipse described. 


The instrument will, no doubt, prove very valuable for 
yarious uses. Figs. 3 and 4 are diagrams made by it which 
illustrate its capability very forcibly. 

It was patented May 14, 1872, and further information 
respecting it can be obtained of Mr.(C. P. Ladd of the Ridge- 
woo Works, Bloomfleld, oe ‘ 
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Increase of Invention in Belgium and Italy. 

We have notice i of late a large increase in the number of 
new inventions both domestic and foreign patented in Bel- 
gium and Italy. The “Bulletin du Musée de 0’ Industrie,” an 
excellent scientific monthly published in Brussels, Belgium, 
contains a list of over 160 patents issued in that country for 
the latter half of the month of April, and also presents illus- 
trations and a translation of the description of Jewell and 
Steele’s high pressure boiler alarm, obtained from the 
columns of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

From Italy a new periodical comes to us entitled “ Le In- 
dustrie ¢ le Privative Industriale” im which we find a full de- 
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BROWNE'S ELLIPSOGRAPH. 


scription, accompanied by engravings, of Massey’s rotary 
engine, for which due credit is given to our journal. For 
the month of May, 50 patents were issued by the Italian 
Government. 

This increase of inventions angues well for the future pro- 
gress of both countries,and the promptness with which their 
industrial journals republish novel and valuable Arnerican 
labor saving devices proves that the latter are as gladly wel- 
comed and the genius of their inventors as fully appreciated 
by the people of Europe as by the public of the United 
States. 

Oo 


CORN HUSKER AND PICKER. 


The device we illustrate is designed to afford protection to 
the hand while picking or husking corn, and is claimed by 
the inventor to be effective and to render these operations 
very easy to the person performing them. Its construction 
and operation will be readily understood on reference to our 
engraving. 

Two metal plates, about an inch wide, are hinged together 
at their inner ends. Their outer ends are bent inward and 
fashioned into teeth in such a manner that, when the jaw thus 
formed is closed, the plates are nearly parallel, and the under 
tooth fits closely between the two upper ones. The plates 
are respectively fastened to a thumb and finger stall which 
are both joined toa wrist strap. In using the device, the 
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forefinger and thumb are inserted in the stalls, the hinged 
joint is drawn back s9 as to fit into the angle formed by the™, 
and the wrist strap is fas‘ened by a buck)e. Thus armored, 
the ear of corn can be broken off from the stalk and after- 
wards husked without any chance of injury to the hand, for 
itis grasped by the metallic plates instead of the fingers, 
and that portion of the hand which would otherwise be most 
exposed is protected by them and by the finger stalls. The 
form of the teeth insures a very firm hold on that part of 
the husk seized by them and, altogether, hand husking is 
made so eagy by the aid of this appliance that the inventor 
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thinks the use of machinery for this purpose, with its attend- 
ant waste of fodder, may well be dispensed with. 

A patent was granted May 7, 1872, to the inventor, Mr 
Samuel H. Mitchell, of Lacon, Il]. Further information may 
be obtained by addressing the Mitchell Manufacturing Com- 
pany,as above. 


So 
Tea Drunkards. 


Dr. Arlidge, one of the pottery inspectors in Staffordshire, 
has put forth a very sensible protest, says the Lancet, against 
a very pernicious custom which rarely receives sufficient at- 
tention, either from the medical profession or the public. 
He gays that the women of the working 
classes make tea a principal article of diet 
instead of an occasional beverage; they 
drink it several times a day, and the result 
is a lamentable amount of sickness. This is 
no doubt the case,and, as Dr. Arlidge re- 
marks, a portion of the reforming zeal which 
keeps up such a fierce and bitter agitation 
against intoxicating drinks might advanta- 
geously be diverted to the repression of this 
very serious evil of tea tippling among the 
poorer classes. Tea, in anything beyond 
moderate quantities, is as distinctly a nar- 
cotic poison as is opium or alcohol. It is 
capable of ruining the digestion, of enfeeb- 
ling and disordering the heart’s action, and 
of generally shatiering the nerves. And it 
must be remembered that not merely is it a 
question of narcotic excess, but the enor- 
mous quantity of hot water which tea bib- 
bers necessarily take is exceedingly preju 
dicial both to digestion and nutrition. 


_ 
The Development ot the Lobster. 
According to Mr. 8. J. Smith, in the Amer- 

ican Journal of Science, the first stage of 

larval life finds the little animal a free 
swimming schizopod, about a third of an 
inch long, without any abdominal appenda- 
ges and with eix pairs of legs, to which are at- 
tached powerful swimming organs. The eyes 
are bright blue, and the body is orange to 
reddish orange in color. The second stage 
show an increase in the size of the little ani- 
mal, and a development of a portion of the 
abdominal legs, with other and less impor- 
tant changes. In the third stage observed, 
the animal has become half an inch long, the 
y anterior legs have largelyincreased in size, 
the second and third pairs are furnisbed with 
claws, the abdominal appendages have be- 
come conspicuous, and the “ pockets ” have appeared, though 
they yet differ from those observed inthe adult. The fourth 
stage finds the young lobster three fifths of an inch long. 

It has lost its schizopodal features aud has become to all 

intents and purposes, an actual lobster. 

It is still, however, a free. swimming animal, moving 
through the water very rapidly by means of the abdominal 
appendages, and darting backward when disturbed, with the 
tail, frequently jumping out of the water like a shrimp. It 
is probable that there is yet another stage of development 
before the complete lobster is reached. From the data ob- 
tained, it is also probable that these changes all take place 


in the course of a single sesson. 
rN 


COMBINED FLASK AND WHISK. 


if, in his travels at night, the reader’s coat and throat gets 
dusty, he now hes the means supplied whereby the dust may 
be removed from both in the morning, and his wife be none 
the wiser, if he can manage to be absent minded enough to 
forget the customary kiss 
when he starts out to business 
after breakfast. While he is 
brushing his clothes, he may 
take a pull at the concealed 
flask in the handle of the 
whisk, thereby recovering his 
damaged appetite, without 
fear of a reproachful look 
from his betterhalf. Porters 
in hotelsand professedly tem- 
perate gentlemen, who wish a 
sly nip on their travels, will 
also see their opportunity in 
the present invention, but, it 
is to be hoped that Bridget, 
who presides in the kitchen, 
will not be equally perceptive. 

The flask is made of tin, 
glass, or other material, of 
ordinary or special shape, and 
is concealed by wrapping to it 
the brown straw in o dinary 
manner, an elastic wrapping 
being interposed between the 
straw and the flask. The 
flask is provided with a stopper having a ring by which the 
whole may be hung up, in which case the device is probably 
the mo.t innocent looking of any yet invented by bibulous 
mortals fer the surreptitious concealment of fluids. This in 
vention was patented Nov. 21,1871, by Louis T. Pyatt, of 
Philadelphia, Pa,, who, had he brought out his invention 
when the Maine liquor law was enforced in most of the States 
might have made his fortune, 
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dous grammatical mistakes, if he is ignorant of the classics, 


; | to,fulfil what “society demands” 


A PLEA FOR COMMON SENSE. 


In our number of June 22, there is a communication en- 
titled “A Plea for the Classics,” in which the writer quotes 
the following sentence from our article of May 25: “ Not 
only are physics and mechanics more pleasant studies than 
Latin, and chemistry mcre interesting than Greek gram- 
mar, but we assert that a man can make more money 
by applying a more superficial knowledge of that science 
than by amuch mere profound knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages.” On this our correspondent replies; “From the 
above, one would draw the conclusion that money making 
was the chief end of man. If that be so, the writer is cor- 
rect. But man was born for a higher purpose than the 
simple attainment of wealth. I maintain that every ran 
who comes into the world was put bere to make humanity 
better,” etc. This seems to be unfair dealing, as the para- 
graph preceding that about money making, which our 
correspondent does not quote, runs thus: “ Scientific knowl- 
edge has its claims on us to be cultivated for its ownsake, as 
well as literature, poetry, or music; we must not solely pur 
sue it for the sake of money making, but first for its beauty 
and beneficial influence on our minds, and con-sider the 
profit, often the consequence of scientific investigation, 
as a secondary matter, but an important one at the same 
time, in which science has a decided advantage over literary 
and poetical pursuits.” And further: “ All the great agents 
which have reformed the modern relations of man are due, 
not to literary and poetical, but to practical scientific pur- 
suits,’ ctc. Our correspondent dees not answer this, but comes 
only with the argument that, in scientific names, many words 
are derived from the dead languages; well, what of it? 
Science does not consist in words te be remembered, as our 
correspondent appears to suppose when he says that “the 
dead languages compel the mind to think correctly, to rely 
on judgment, not on memory, whereas mathematics and natu 
ral sciences give exercise only to the Jatter.” 

Every one who has studied mathematics and natural sci- 
ences as well as languages, knows that the reverse is exactly 
the case; there is no study in existence in which there is such 
a complete series of logical reasoning as in mathematics, and 
where memory alone without reasoning is totally inadequate ; 
there is no science in which the practical judgment of men 
is more exercised than in the study of the natural sciences, 
that is, the study of Nature which surrounds us and of 
which we are ourselves a part. It isthe studyrf God’s han. 
diwork, while the study of lavguages is that of mere human 
invention, the memorizing of mere words; as every language 
contains a few thousand of them, which have to be remem: 
bered before the grammar is of any use whatsoever, who can 
deny that it is exactly in the study of languages that the 
memory receives the most active training? 

It is the misfortune of those who, like this correspondent, 
have received a one sided mere classical education that they 
foster the delusion that language and the study of graminar 
are the chief end of man, while in fact languages are only the 
vehicles by which knowledge of facts can come into our 
minds. Weare much in favor of the study of languages, 
and it must not be confined to Latin and Greek, but include a 
few of the living languages of the nations foremost in civili- 
za:ion, not for the trifling and selfish satisfaction that we can 
enjoy the originals better than a translation, as this corre. 
spondent states in regard to Homer, but for the more rational 
reason that we will not be confined to those works which trans- 
lators choose to publish in the English tongue, but be able 
to go to the original source, and get our treasures of infor- 
mation at first hand. 

The statementof our correspondent that a man of the 
“moat profound knowledge” on any science could not de- 
liver alecture on that subject without making some stupen- 


is too strong an assertion. And if it were wholly true, his 
“profound knowledge” of his subject would be such a re- 
deeming quality that a mre grammatical mistake wou'd by 
no means make him “a laughing stock of the community.” 
We suspect that those, if any, are becoming the laughing 
stock of the community whose training has been so one 
sided and neglected in the most essential branches that they 
have no knowledge of anything else but the classics and who 
suppose that this knowledge is everything in this nineteenth 
century, who are ignorant of the agencies which govern the 
world in which they live, or of the properties of the materi- 
alg of which their own bodies are made, and who know no- 
thing which can be of practical benefit to mankind. 

Surely the chief end of man is not money making, but the 
first thing he must know is how to make a living for himself; 
if he cannot do that, how can he fulfil his purpose, which our 
correspondent states to be “to make humanity better for be- 
ing in this world?” It is not the question: What may be good 
to know? but first: What isabsolutely needful? And in order 
so that man may be “ pre- 
pared for the battle of life” inthis nineteenth century, ma- 
thema‘ics and natural sciences must be studied more, if possi- 


26 | ble, in combination with the classics, but if need be, at the ex- 
6| pense of the classics. 


Have we not scores of eminent and 
highly successful men who never studied the classics, and do 
the latter in general make a man’s life useful to his fellow 
men in the same degree as is the case when his study runs 
more on practical subjects? 

The custom of a so called classical training is simply a re- 
lic from the middle ages, when there did not exist anything 
worth studying but the writings of the classical authors, 


7| when the languages spoken had no literature, and when no 


branch of knowledge was properly «ystematized except that 
of the dead languages. Cicero’s expression, quoted by our 
correspondent, applies as well to a system of education based 
on scientific as to one based on literary training ; and no doubt 
if Cicero, who possessed an eminently progressive spirit, 
could see the present condition of the branches of human 
knowledge, he would be foremost in recommending a thor. 
ough reform in our collegiate courses. 

Many of our roost eminent men, who surely cannot be sus- 
pected of underrating classical training, as they themselves 
received it most thoroughly, are of the same opinion, because 
by also studying sciencesthey became able to estimate all 
knowledge at its comparative value. We will only name one 
of those: President Barnard, of Columbia College, is also in- 
sisting on such a reform, and his influence on the venerable 
institution of learning under his charge will undoubtedly 
have the most benignant result on the future of its graduates. 

a A 


LETTERS FROM PROFESSOR THURSTON. 


Professor R. H. Thurston, of the Stevens Institute, Hebo- 
ken, N. J., has gone on a professional tour of observation 
among the iron and mining regions of the country. During 
his travels, he will make notes for the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
and the information thus placed before our readers will be 
found fresh, interesting and valuable. Professor Thurston is 
a clear and ready writer. The first of this series of letters 
will be found on another page of the present paper. 

rr to RR Ir ann 
PROGRESS OF THE EIGHT HOUR STRIKE IN 
NEW YORK. 


The excitement is dying out. The movement is a failure. 
Kight weeks of idleness are producing their effects, and the 
disheartened workmen, unable to make further sacrifices or 
to support their families on the pittances allowed them by 
the Unions, are slowly abandoning the movement and are 
returning to their labor at old hours and old wages. 

The principal event of the past week has been the rapid 
growth, both in nu‘nbers and influence, of the iron and metal 
workers supporting the strike, Daring the fifth week of 
the movement, when its utter defeat seemed most imminent, 
one John Roach, a workman in Roach’s Iron Works, gathered 
together half a dozen men and went around among his 
trade singing comic songs of his own composition containing 
humerous hits against the employers, As he travelled from 
one body of men to another, he organized meetings and final- 
ly succeeded in founding the present league of iron and 
metal workers, which now numbers several thousand men, 
has more money than any other union, and may be consid- 
ered as leading the movement. 

Numerous meetings of the different unions and societies 
have been held during the week, but nothing of importance 
has resulted from their deliberations. On the evening of 
the 2ist ult, an indignation meeting was held at the Cooper 
Institute, during the progress of which several highly in- 
flammatory speeches were made. One Mackey threatened 
revolution, and warned the employers to remember Paris in 
93. “Wuen thearistocracy of Paris refused bread to 
the working men, there followed a scene in which those 
same laborers revelled in the finest halls and palaces of the 
city.” A set of resolutions of similar tenor was adopted, in 
which it was stated that such action as might be necessary 
would be taken to protect the workmen against the police, 
and to “ resist any further acts of violence and brutality, on 
the part of them or any other tools of the enemies of the in- 
dustrial wasses.” 

A fiery individual by the name of Blessart who “ hai been 
ruled by British bayonets,” remarked that he had never seen 
“such tyranny exercised over any people as that which 
seeks to crush down the New York working men at the 
hands of roughs clothed by a government of thieves.” He 
concluded his bloodthirsty harangue by observing that he 
did not knew much avout this country, and that he did not 
wish to augment his atock of Knowledge in relation thereto 
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tempt to draw them into scenes of outraye and riot. 


until it changed from a country of “thieves, murderers, and 


policemen.” 
The work of this meeting, however, was promptly dis- 
claimed and repudiated by the large majority of the strikers, 


the President of the Metal Workers’ League saying that he 


was sure that the working men would frown down any at- 
If they 
could not, by stout hearts and clear heads, gain the terms 
they demanded, they would bare their strong arms for work 
and not for war, and prove that they could manfully and 
hopefully bide their time.” 

Oa the 25th ult., the sugar refiners returned to their labor 
under the old terms. These men had more right on their 
side than any other trade on strike, and, next to the Ger- 
man and metal workers’ leagues, they were the largest or- 
ganized body of workmen in the city. The withdrawal of 
their support kas been the most powerful blow the move- 
ment has yet received. The piano makers have also all suc~ 
cumbed, each man, it is estimated, having lost over a hun-~ 
dred and fifty dollars by the strike. In the shops of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, the movement is 
at an end, all the handa, with the exception of the ringlead~ 
ers who were refused reengagement, being at work under 
the old system. The men of the Delamater iron works and 
those of a large number of other factories throughout the 
city have recently surrendered, while those from similar es- 
tablishments that still hold out are making overtures of 
compromise, 

- The New York Tribune, in a carefully prepared article, 
points out the cost of the movement, so far as could be 
learned from estimates gathered mainly from employers. 
The number of workmen employed when the shops are full 
is 82,938, of whom 61,050 have struck. 36,050 men are work- 
ing under the eight hour system. Of this large number 
3,500 are bricklayers, 10,000 are day laborers, 3,000 are car- 
penters, all of whom gained their demands at the beginning 
of the movement, and the balance is made up principally of 
workmen connected with the building business. The piano- 
forte makers, sewing machine makers, and brass founders 
have completely failed. 23,424 hands are working ten hours 
a day without advance of wages. 4,800 house painters also 
labor ten hours, but receive extra pay. 11,498 men are esti- 
mated to be still on strike, but this number has been largely 
reduced since the article was published. The loss to the 
employers is fixed at $2.043,550, and to the workmen in 
wages $1,674,950. These statistics cover about forty trades, 
there being of course others regarding which accurate infor- 
mation could not be obtained. Itis believed that the figures 
here given as the amount of the losses incurred would ex- 
tend over a period of one month, so that for a year the total 
direct loss to both employers and workmen would reach the 
sum of $41,814,000. Leading members of different trades 
state that if eight hours should be conceded as a day’s labor, 
the effect would be as follows: Piano makers would raise 
their prices one third: cartiage makers, 25 percent; marble 
workers would be unable to continue business in the city; 
the furniture trade would increase their prices 25 per cent 
for fine furniture, 15 per cent for medium, and from 7} to 10 
per cent forcheaper goods, The cost of production to brass 
founders would be augmented 25 per cent. Clothing would 
advance 30 per cent. The great majority, representing all 
trades, unite in belief that, in case of their acquiescenc: to 
the demands of the strikers, outside competition would force 
them to abandon work in New York, an opinion the correct- 
ness of which is admitted by the workmen themselves. 

As regards the indignation meeting above referred to, 
which had a fit sequel in the repudiation of its resolutions 
and the unhesitating acquittal of the policemen against 
whom charges had been brought, we can only express our 
surprise that American workmen should allow themselves to 
be influenced by such firebrands as Blessart and Mackey. 
The remarks of the former person on bayonets, standing ar- 
mies, thieves, and murderers wer. out of place and absurd. 
These men are not Americans, nor do they know anything of 
our institutions, They merely rant communism and wild 
socialistic ideas here,as th y would in any other country, 
simply to foment disorders and defy the authority of the 
law. The language of condemnation uttered by the metal 
workers is manly and sensible, and will win for them the re- 
spect and even sympathy of many who do not approve of 
the cause they support. 

Our workmen lose sight of the fact that they are in every 
respect better off than their European brothers, Let them 
read the account of the great lock-out now taking place in 
England, and picture to themselves the misery that must 
ensue therefrom. While they are striking here for eight 
hours’ labor and 25 per cent advance on wages that are al- 
ready large, the English artisan is locked out because he 
ventur-s to demand nine hours as a day’s work, with an in. 
crease of but fourteen cents a week—a mere pittance that an 
ordinary laborer would spend for beer in a single day. The 
American mechanic, if socer, honest and industrious, is the 
equal of the best in the land—the highest positions in the 
nation are open to him, and he is and should consider him- 
self infinitely above the level of the degraded communists of 
France, or the uneducated hopeless drudges of other Euro- 
pean countries, 

There is a fair prospect, we are gratified to learn, of this 
dispute being settled by amicable arbitration, and it is re- 
ported that the Citizens’ Association and the Commission- 
ers of Emigration of this city have proffered their good 
offices in the matter. We thrust that this plan wiil be car- 
ried out, and that no obstructions will be opposed to it either 
by employers or workmen. It has been fully demonstrated 
that the eight hour system cannot be adopted at present, as 
its only effect would be to increase the cost of every product 
of our industries to such a degree as to render cur competi- 
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tion with foreign labor impossible. Let the workmen, then, 
submit their views to arbitration peacefully and with moder- 
ation; and if the employers meet them, as we think thay will, 
in a spirit of forbearance and reason, we have no doubt but 
that a compromise will be effected, satisfactory and honorable 
to both parties, 

Oa 


THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 


The third Annual Report of the New York Bridge Com- 
pany has recently been published and contains muci inter- 
esting information relative to the progress in the construc- 
tion of the great suspension bridge between New York and 
Brooklyn. 

The tower on the Brooklyn side has been carried up to an 
elevation of 100 feet above high water and within 20 feet of 
the roadway. During the winter months, the old boom 
derricks have been removed and a new set of hoisting ma- 
chinery placed in position. 

On the New York side, the past eight months have been 
entirely occupied in sinking the caisson for the New York 
tower, an operation rendered especially disagreeable from 
he fact that the site selected had been, for some years past, 
a dumping ground for garbage and refuse, so that the mud 
was filled with decayed animal and vegetable matter. The 
total weight of the caisson is 7,000 tuns, and it is considered 
twice as strong as its counterpart on the Brooklyn side. Ata 
depth of 18 feet and under a load of 53,000 tuns, uot the 
slightest weakness or deflection of the roof could be observed 
even when the main frames and edges below were entirely 
dug out and not resting on the ground. Outside of the 
masonry, a coffer dam has been carried up toa hight of 25 
feet. The chief benefit derived from this structure was that 
the masonry could be laid below the water level during most 
of the winter, and the work of sinking the caisson could 
therefore proceed without interruption, At present, the 
coffer dam has been designedly filled up with sand and forms 
part of the timber dock extending to the tower masonry. 

Twenty-five courses of stone (granite and lime stone) have 
been laid on top of the timber reaching to a hight of 50 feet 
and amounting to 11,700 cubic yards of masonry. Sand was 
removed from the caisson by means of the air system, being 
divcharged at a depth of 60 feet through a3 1-2 inch pipe 
continuously, for half an hour ata time, at the rate of one 
yardintwo minutes This represents the labor of fourteen 
men standing ina cirely around the pipe and shoveling as 
fast as their strength would permit. 'The material passes 
from the pipe with tremendous velocity, stones and gravel 
often being projected to a hight of 400 feet. In order to de- 
flect the sand at the top of the pipe at right angles, both 
wrought and cast iron elbows were used, but as it was found 
that these were rapidly cut through by the blast, solid blocks 
of granite were substituted. 

Tne concrete for filling the chamber in the caisson is all 
mixed above and let down through the supply shafts ready 
for distribution below. No brick pillars were used as under 
the Brooklyn caisson, the bearings of the frames being so 
wide as to be equal to all contingencies when once uniformly 
packed under with concrete. The stones, earth and sand, left 
in the caisson during the sinking, were sufficient to fill one 
third of the space; and since the concrete is going in at the 
rate of 80 to 100 yards per day, it is probable that the 
chamber will be filled in the early part of this month. 
Final exit will be had by the water shafts. 

The effects of the compressed air in the caisson, on the 
workmen, were not so serious as at first anticipated, but two 
*ases of death resulting directly therefrom. As the pressure 
increased, the working hours below were gradually reduced 
from four to two per day. An ingenious mechanical 
telegraph devised by Colonel Paine was used for keep- 
ing up communication between the upper and lower portions 
of the work, For illuminating purposes, ordinary street 
gas was used, sixty burners giving all the light required. It 
was noticed that in the compressed atmosphere all the gas 
lights became sensitive flames, answering to the stroke of a 
hammer on a piece of iron or even to the tones of the voice. 

Chief Engineer Roebling, in concluding his report, recom- 
mends the early acquisition of the ground required for at 
least one anchorage, so as to make a beginning this season 
and utilize the coming winter by putting in the foundation. 

Having proceeded thus far, the bridge company now ask 
the New York Board of Apportionment for more funds, re- 
questing the sum of $300,000, being a 10 per cent instalment 
of the subscription of this city toward the expense of the 
structure, An inspection of the statement of receipts and 
experditures in the report before us shows that the receipts 
of the company, from stock paid in, rent, sale of New York 
bonds, ete., amount to $2,923,624.26, while the exnenditures 
reach the sum of $2,905,389.49, leaving a balance on hand of 
but $18,234.77. Consequently, from the original sum sub. 
scribed, $5,000,000—$1,500,000 from New York, $3,000,000 
from Brooklyn, and the balance from private individuals of 
both cities—nearly $3,000,000 have been expended, and yet 
the structure is but little more than barely commenced. At 
war prices, the estimates of Mr, John Rosbling, who planned 
the bridge, did not exceed $4,000,000 for the entire work, 

A system of swindling and corruption has been proved to 
exist in the management of the affairs of the company which 
is simply disgraceful. The New York World, huving made 
investigations into the matter, states the members of the 
New York and Brooklyn rings, who formed the majority of 
the private subscribers, have not paid ia a cent of their sub- 
scriptions. The latter were shams, employed merely to hide 
the too palpable intention of defrauding the corporations of 
New York and Brooklyn. An individual by the neme of 
William C, Kingsley, a corrupt and notorious member of 
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the Brooklyn ring, holds the position of general superintend- 


ent. This man has been authorized to receive five per cent 
on the expenditures incurred in the work, so that for his pro- 
portion of the spoils he has secured $125,000 on disburse- 
ments of something over $2,000,000. Chie? Engineer Roeb- 
ling is the actual superintendent, and fulfils the require- 
ments ef the position; while Kingsley’s auties seem to con- 
sist in selling material from tis own mills to the company at 
an enormous profit, and tben pocketing, ia addition, five per 
cent of the expenditures therefor. S» fae from the cost of 
the entire etructure being but four or five millions, it is evi- 
dent that, unless some measures be taken to rid the company 
of such vampires as the Brooklyn ring, forty millions will 
not cover the amounts that will be squandered and stolen, 
The whole course of the management is an outrage upon the 
tax payers of both cities, and we trust that no further funds 
will be allowed until reforms are instituted. 

We pointed out, when the question of a suspension bridge 
across the East River was first agitated, that the expense of 
such a structure in the location selected would be much 
greater than the estimates published. If such a means of 
crossing were absolutely necessary, it might as well have been 
thrown over near Blackwell’s Island, where the stream is 
much narrower. Ia our opinion, bridges are not the most suit- 
able means of transit that can be devised. 

Tuncels cau be bored under the bed of the river with the 
utmost facility. The pre ent bridge will at a low estimate, 
even if honestly managed, cost at least twenty million dollars 
and will require several more years to be brought to comple- 
tion. On the other hand, the same company that are making 
the excavations at Hell Gate, we are informed, offer to con- 
struct a tunnel under the river for one million dollars, and 
we have no doubt but that the work could easily be per- 
formed, with the aid of the greatly improved machinery now 
in use, within a year’s time. In fact, forthe amount which 
will be expended on this single bridge, at least six tunnels 
can be opened between different points of the two cities, 
thus affording much more extensive, eflective and less costly 
imeans of intercommunication. 

_—— 
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LETTER FROM PROFESSOR R. H. THURSTON. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 25th, 1872, 


A visit to the tron and steel works at Trenten, N. J. Cutting 
The Siemens furnace 


tron beams with toothless saws. 
and the Martin steel. The eight hour strike. 
building in Pennsylvania. 


Iron ship 


A professional tour of observation among the great iron 
and the most interesting mining regions of the country can 
hardly be made as comfortably, at this season, as a trip to the 
seashore; but, when engagements forbid attempting such an 
excursion in May or October, it may be still found quite 
profitable enough to justify an engineer in taking the sum- 
mer months for it 

Leaving New York on such an errand a few days since, we 
made our first stop at Trenton for the purpose of visiting the 
works of 


THE NEW JERSEY IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, AND THE 
TRENTON IRON COMPANY. 


The first named, unfortunately, were not in operation on 
that day, and we were compelled to satisfy ourselves with an 
inspection of cold furnaces and of rolls at rest. 

Between 600 and 700 men are usually employed at these 
works, in the production of 2,0000 tuns of iron and steel 
annually, of a quality that has made their proprietors de- 
servedly celebrated. Many large iron beams and “ channel 
bars” are rolled here, some of the former being fifteen 
inches in depth. We had the pleasure of witnessing the 
interesting and somewhat singular operation of sawing some 
of these immense beams to length, while cold, with a saw 
made of soft steel and without teeth. The work was done 
rapidly and well, and the edge of the saw, whenits work was 
done, was left so cool that the hand could be placed upon it 
without great inconvenience, although the showers of burn- 
ing iron torn from the beam during the operation ‘had led us 
to suppose that the saw itself would become highly heated. 
The saw, we were told, wears well and saves considerable ex- 
pense by enabling the beams to be cut to lengt when colJ. 

At these works a Siemens gas furnace is used in the man. 
ufacture of “ Martin Steel’? on the open hearth, The pro- 
cess consists simply in the reduction of the proportion of 
carbon in selected brands of cast iron, by adding to it, when 
melted, the necessary quantity of wrought iron, and working 
in spiegeleisen, asin the other methods of steel making, tu 
correct any defects arising from the presence of impuritics. 
It is beautifully simple, aad when carried on in the Siemens 
furnace, where the flame can be made oxidizing, deoxidizing, 
or neutral, and where the temperature can be kept perfectly 
under control, it possesses many advantages over older pro 
cesses, where it is worked with carefully selected stock. As 
the steel need not be tapped off until it is of the desired 
quality, the product may be made uniformly right. 

We noticed here that all tue heavy tools about the mill 
were driven each by its own ecgine, making them all inde- 
pendent of the main engine and saving the expense of driv- 
ing heavy shafting many hours to do a few minutes work. 

The Trenton Iron Company employ about 300 men, and pro- 
duce the fines: grades of iron wire in the market—hard and 
tough and wonderfully uniform in quality. Both of tiese 
firms have acquired this very great reputation by a constans 
and conscientious attention to quality of product even more 
than by their great enterprise. 


A large number of men are employed in the iron works 


and the potteries of Trenton, but there seemed to be no indi- 
cations of a desire to “ strike,” 
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It is hardly probable, how- 
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ever, that it is because they have learned from that experi- 


ence which has driven work from London within the past 
few years, and which has just seriously crippled many 
branches of trade in New York by driving business away 
to other parts of the country. 


THE EIGHT HOUR STRIKE. 


It is unfortunate that our people have yet to learn, by bit- 
ter expsrieuce probably, that if labor is worth fifty cents an 
hour, the great economical law which controls the relations 
of supply and demand will defeat the attempt of any combi- 
nation of capital to get the hour of labor for less money, and 
that, if labor is worth but thirty cents an hour, no combina- 


tion of labor and no amount of “striking ” will secure more 


for it except by simultaneously raising the price of the ne. 
cessaries of life in ayen higher ratio, thus leaving the work- 
ing man worse off than before. They have, apparently, also 
still to learn that a reduction of working hours means a re- 


duction of production and corresponding increase in price of 


all products of labor in full proportion. So long as these 
simplest Jaws of political economy are not taught in our com- 
mon schools, i! remains the duty of the press to teach eon- 
scientiously one of the most important lessons which our 
people have to learn, and to impress upon working men the 
fact thatif capital receives more than its share of profit, a 
fair distribution can only be secured by the working men be- 
coming capitalists, by combination and codperation—the 


true object of “ trades’ unions,” and the only way in which 


their members have been really and permanently benefitted. 
IRON SHIPBUILDING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
From Trenton we went to Philadelphia, where we visited 


several very extensive ironworks, and where we were partic- 


ularly interested in the iron shipbuilding yard of Messrs. W. 
Cramp & Son. This firm are building four large iron steamers 
for the American “ Atlantic 8. 8S. Company,” and are employ- 
ing upon them over 1,000 men. 

These vessels are over 300 feet long, more than 40 feet 
wide, and, when laden ready for sea, will weigh about 5,000 
tuns. Their hulls will probably weigh 1 600 tuns. 

They will be driven by engines of 2,000 horse power, as 
measured by the usual engineer’s standard, but the real 
power required to propel such vessels can be best imagined 
by those unfamiliar with such things when they are told 
that, to do the work of such steam engines as they do it, day 
after day and even week after week without stopping, would 
require a stud of nine thousand good draft horses, and 
such a number would make three “string teams,” to work 
eight hours per day each, that wouid be more than four miles 
in leneth each, or if all driven together, would extend thir- 
teen miles. 

All of the materials entering into the construction of these 
vessels are American, and the iron of the hulls is of much 
better quality than that usually put into British built ves- 
sels. The workmanship is excellent. I have seen none bet- 
ter in the best shipyards of the Tyne or the Clyde. They 
have beautifully “ fair” and graceful models. 


COMPOUND STEAM ENGINES. 


The engines are the most effective form of “ compound”’ 
engine—the form which, it has been recently stated, could 
not be built in this country because, as alleged, our construct- 
ing engineers are unfamiliar with its construction (!) 

I was kindly allowed to examine the drawings very minute- 
ly,and admire; the neatness of their design, their excellent 
proportions, and the evident familiarity of their designer 
with the principles involved in this latest form of the marine 
sieam engine. 

It is singular that our builders are so slowly taking hold 
of this style of engine. They have seen it coming ferward, 
steadily gaining ground, for many years past, as steam press- 
ures have gradually risen; and in spite of occasional failures 
until within a few years, the introduction of surtace conden- 
sation has removed the great obstacle to the use of high 
pressures, and has led the way to the adoption of the com- 
pound engine by the leading builders of the world. 

The cause of our conservatism can hardly be a difficulty in 
finding engineers capable of designing such engines, for al- 
though it is true that it requires a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with principles and methods than the old engine, we 
still have many engineers who can produce quite as good de- 
signs as any found abroad. 

Messrs. Cramp & Sons are among those who do not propose 
to be left behind in this matter. R. H. T. 


nO 0 


DESIGN PATENTS TO FOREIGNERS, 


Strenuous effort was made during the last session of Cen- 
gress, by some of our large carpet manufacturers, to get the 
law allowivg protection to foreigners for designs repealed. 

The bill was not reached, therefore no action was taken 
before the adjournment; but we learn that it is contemplated, 
at the next session, to attach a repeal clause to other amend- 
ments of the Patent law which the Commissioner will recom- 
meud, and so cut all foreigners off from protecting their de- 
signs for carpet patterns and other fabrics. This will bea 
retrograde step, and Congress may as well go a step further 
and repeal ail law for the protection of inventors from 
abread, 

But there is no knowing what these gigantic carpet corpo- 
rations may not accomplish; therefore we advise all foreign 
manufacturers to avail themselvas of the present law to pro- 
tect their designs before the next meeting of Congress, 

a 

AMONG the best conductors of sound are iron and glass, 
Through them sound is transmitted at the rate of 17,500 fe-t, 
or over three miles, per second. But in airsound travels only 
13 miles per-minute, or 1,142 feet per second. 
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THE NEWARK INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


The Industrial Exposition which is to be inaugurated on 
the 20th of August next in Newark, N. J.,is to be similar 
in character to those which have proved so successful in Birm- 
ingham and Manchester, England. Its especial aim is to de- 
monstrate that the population of Newark, numbering 115,000, 
bring forth products embracing almost the entire range of 
man’s handicraft. 

The example set by Newark in thus encouraging the in- 
dustries within her limits is an excellent one, and deserves to 
be followed by all our manufacturing towns and cities. Such 
exhibitions if properly conducted are of the utmost value not 
only as a stimulus to the devising of new inventions, }ut also 
toward the carrying of those already in the market to a high- 
er degree of excellence. A healthy competition and rivalry 
between producers is also engendered, and at the same time 
the business and consequent wealth of the locality is increased 
from the fact of the manufactures in which it excels being 
brought directly to the notice of the public at large. 

nn EO I 
The Time Pianets would take to Fall into the Sun, 

M. Flammarion makes the following remarks, on this sub- 
ject, in Les Mondes : 

Supposing the Earth to be arrested in its course, and the 
centrifugal force thus destroyed, the Earth, being left to the 
first force, would fall io the sun with a uniformly accelerated 
motion. It would take about 64 days in its fall, and would 
reach the sun with a velocity of 600,000 meters in the last 
second, or at the rate of about 360 miles for that second. 

The following are the figures obtaixed from a calculation 
of the tinue the planets would take to fall to the center of the 
sun, supposing their motion to be arrested. (The calculations 
are based on the mean distance of each planet from the sun.) 


Mercury ..............06- ephanare 15°55 days. 
VENUS see dee Sa awca a Lsséediadicaive 39°73 
AT t sisi pia es acdies acewisianh Wee Gee eee be 6457 “ 
MATS ection ct noida Sots Maaetsils. aeeee 12144 “ 
PUPLter ccs SE. iat Wie bigiace Blge gee eee gees [6587 “« 
Saturn ....... sinh dria S Sha /e KeAG ies eee. 190193 « 
Wranuses es itis EGuee on asters atcee seveee O42457 
NUPtUNe Mire tiene, Viseietstn aa 10628°'73  “« 
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Superior Safety of Perraffin Oils. 

Dr. William Wallace, of Glasgow, communicates to the 
London Grocer the results deduced from a number of exper- 
iments made by him witha view of testing the applicability 
of heavy paraffin oils, better known a3 mineral lubricating 
oils, to the process of “batching” or preparing jute for 
spinning, and also for wool spinning, more especially with 
reference to the risk from fire supposed to exist in factories 
where these oils are used. He states that the flash points of 
paraffin oils vary from 293° to 338°, and as the lowest of the 
temperatures is far above the boiling point of water and 
any degree of heat to which any part of a spinning mill 
could possibly be exposed unless it were actually on fire, 
they appear to offer perfect safety to spinners of jute or 
wool. Fatty oils have a higher flasi point, but the real dan. 
ger coneis's in the generation of heat by the oxidation or 
insensible combuation to which all these oils are subject, al- 
though at different degrees, A rag of cotton waste, saturated 
partially with linseed oil, kept in an ordinary apartment, 
will sometimes break out into open combustion in the course 
of a few hours; and Turkey red dyed calico, prepared 
with olive oil, cannot be left for more than an hour in a heap 
without very serious risk of a conflagration occurring. The 
drying oils, such as linseed, are the most dangerous, and 
those which have the least tendency to become by exposure 
thick and rancid are the safest; Dr. Wallace considers that 
the paraffin oils are safer than any fatty oil because they 
have no tendency whatever to “heat” when in contact with 
fibrous materiais. 

“TH American Vacuum Brake,” the invention of Mr. J. 
Y. Smith, of Pittsburgh, has been applied to cars at Boston, 
Mase, The time occupied, in bringing the train to a full 
stop at speeds from 25 to 30 miles per hour, varies from 26 
to 80 seconds, and the distance from 672 to 1,152 feet. The 
general construction of the brake is analagous to that of 
the Weatinghouse; the power empioyed, however, is the 
pressure of the atmosphere produced by creating a vacuum 
instead of that due to compressed air. 


PUDDLING BY PETROLEUM.—It is asserted by the French 
technical journals that the experiment of using petroleum 
as fuel in the puddling furnace, which has been in progress 
at a large iron producing establishment during three months, 
has proved itself to be very successful. In point of conven- 
ience, efficiency and in the superior quality of the iron pro- 
duced, it is asserted that petroleum affords the best fuel 


that has yet been employed. 
a A I SET 


IN the onion, there is found a peculiar oil containing sul- 
phur, called the sulphuret of allyle. The odor of the breath 
after eating onions is caused by the presence of a small 
quantity of this oil, which is exhaled in breathing. 

—_— —_—___~- 9-4 ge 

MERcuRY is sometimes found fn a pure state; but it gen- 
erally occurs in the form of cinnabar, which is a red colored 
mineral composed of mercury and sulphur. In ita pure state 
mercury is volatile, vaporizes at 662° Fah. and solidifies at 39° 
below zero, 


Facts for the Ladies.—Mrs. 8. D. Joyce, Kingston, Mass., has used 
her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine since 1867, in general 
sewing, sometimes changing her silk or thread twenty or thirty times a day, 
working as easily as with hand needle. See the new improvements and 
Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


Brilliancy of Complexion.— For its preservation Burnett’s Kalliston 
is guaranteed, 
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Scientific American. 
“Our Favorite Sewing Machine.—The cheapest and best Sewing 
Machine now manufactured for family use is probably the New Wilson. 
We certainly would use no other. It works with equal facility on muslin, 
woolen, cloth, cambric, tarletan, flannel and leather. It does not paralyze 
the spine, or wear out the operator in any way, neither does it demand an 
incessant stoppage to find out where the difficulty is. There is no difficulty. 
It runs smoothly and evenly, hems, fells, tucks, gathers and binds. It does 
the finest and most beautiful work on cambric and linen. It also has the 
merit of being cheaper than any other first-class machine, as it can be pur- 
chased for $50. The feeding device is an improvement on all other ma- 
chines, ana aspecial patent of the Wilson. It does not get out ot order, nor 
break needles, nor slip, nor pucker the cloth. So complete has the Wilson 
Sewing Machine been made, by a skillful combination of brain and muscle, 
that it has left nothing to be desired.’’ Salesroom, 707 Broadway, New 
York; also for sale in all other cities in the United States. 


Business and Lersonal. 


The Chargefor Insertion under thisheadis One Dollar a Line. If the Notices 
exceed Four Lines, One Dollar and a Haif per Line will be charged. 


The paper that meets the eye of manufacturers throughout 
“he United States—Boston Bulletin, $4 00 ayear. Advertisements 1%. ling, 

For Sale—To R. R. Contractors: Two second hand direct-act- 
ing Locomotives, 12 tons and 20 tons weight—in goodrunning order. Ad- 
dress Grice & Long Loco. Works, 1340 Beach St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. R.—The improved “ Broughton” Lubricators, Oil Cups, 
and Oilers, manufactured by H. Moore, 41 Center St., New York, are 
decidedly the best. 

For Silver plated Show Window Bars, write to John D. 
Moran, 205 Hudson St., New York. 

Walrus Leather for Polishing Steel, Brass, and Plated Ware. 
Greene, Tweed & Co. , 18 Park Place, New York. 

Extra Heavy Oak tanned Belting—Rubber Belting, Packing, 
Hose, &c. Greene, Tweed & Co., 18 Park Place, New York. 


Situation Wanted—To take charge of a Boiler Shop or turn 
Flanges. Is used to Marine and Locomotive Work. Address James T. 
Connelly, 443N. 6thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 

G.W. Babcock, Providence, R.J.,wantsa Watchmaker, of good 


habits, honest ,and faithful, competent to a nice job, without mutilation. 


For Hydraulic Jacks and Presses, New or Second Hand, send 
* for circular to K. Lyon, 470 Grand Street, New York. 


For Marble Floor Tile, address G. Barney, Swanton, Vt. 
Wanted—A 2d Hand Boiler of about 3 horse power. Whit- 


ney Arms Company, New Haven, Conn. 

For Vertical Portable Engines and Saw Mills, apply to 
Grifiith & Wedge, Zanesville, Ohio. 

For the latest improvement in Stationary Engines and Saw 
Mills, write to Griffith & Wedge, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Wanted—A situation under instructions in draughting room 
by a young man who is a machinist. Address.J. S. C., care of B. F. C., 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Pattern Letters and Figures, to put on patterns, for molding 
names, places and dates on castings,etc. H. W. Knight, Seneca Falls, N.Y 


For the simplest, cheapest, and best Rotary Pump in use for 
thick or thin liquids,send for circulars to Hersey Brothera,So. Boston,Mass. 


Wanted,Patent Glove Clasps made. J. l..Weir,Dresden,Ont. 
Wanted—Iron Planer, of 5 to 6 ft. square by 12 to 16 ft. long, 


capacity. Must be new, or as good. Wiil exchange for some choice 
selected lands situated within 5 to 10 miles of Rail Roads in Northern 
Iowa. John Cooper & Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


The best Bolt Forging Machines are those that work verti 
cal, and forge Bolts any length horizontally. For such, address John R. 
Abbe, 39 Charles Street, Providence, R. I. 


To Capitalists—Two valuable Patent Rights for Sale or ex- 
change for other property. For particulars, address John -J. Baringer, 
Germantown, Columbia Co., N. Y. 

Persons in want of Portable or Stationary Steam Engines, or 


Circular Saw Mills combining the latest improvements, should correspond 
with Sinker Davis & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Upright Drills—The best in the world. Built by Hawes 
Machine Co., Fall River, Mass. 


The “Bellis Patent Governor,” made by Sinker Davis & Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., is acknowledged to he the most perfect engine 
regulator now in use. 


Send for Circular. 


For the most beautiful Site, Building, and Water Power for 
manufacturing pu. .osea, address Harris Brothers, Newport, N.Y. 


For Machinists’ Tools and Supplies of every description, ad 
dress Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Market Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Three fourths saving of fuel, by the Ellis Vapor Engine (Bi- 
sulphide of Carbon) inrunning the Haskins Machine Co’s Works, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. To whom apply. 


Old Furniture Factory for Sale. 
Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


A. B, care Jones Scale 


Peck’s Patent Drop Press. Milo Peck & Co., New Haven, Ct. 


Write for Chemicals, Crude Materials, and Drugs for Manu- 
facturers’ use, to L. & J. W. Feuchtwanger, 55 Cedar Street, New Yerk. 


Steel Castings to pattern, strong 2nd tough. Can be forged 
and tempered. Address Collins & Co., 212 Wat, “treet, New York. 


The Waters Perfect Steam Engine Governor is manufactured 
by ihe Haskins Machine Co., Fitchburgh, Mass. 


Galvanized Slating Nails, Stove Reservoirs, and Hollow 
Ware. Address Cleveland Galvanizing Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Portable Baths. Address Portable Bath Co.,Sag Harbor, N.Y. 


An inducement.—Free Rent for three months to tenants with 
good business, in commodious factory just built for encouragement 
manufacturing. Very light rooms, with steam, gas, and water pipes, 
power elevator, &c. &c. Manufacturers’ Corporate Association, West- 
field, Mass. Plans of Building, Room 22, Twenty One Park Row, N, Y. 

Standard 'I'wist Drills, every size, in lots from one drill to 
10,000, at % manufacturer’s price. Sample and circular Mailed for 2e. 
Hamilton E. Towle, 30 Cortlandt st., New York. 


For hand fire engines,address Rumsey & Co.,Seneca Falls,N.Y, 


To Ascertain where there will be a demand for new Machin. 


ery, mechanics, or manulacturers’ supplies, see Manufacturing News of 
United Statas io Boston Commercial Bulletin. Terms $4.00 s yeer. 
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If you want a perfect motor, buy the Baxter Steam Engine. 


Brown’s Coalyard Quarry & Contractors’ Apparatus for hoisting 

andconveying material by iron cable. W.D.Andrews & Bro,414 Water st..N.Y. 

Mining, Wrecking, Pumping, Drainage, or Irrigating Machin- 
ery, forsale orrent. See advertisement, Andrew's Patent, inside page. 


For Tri-nitroglycerin, insulated wire, expluders, with pam- 


phlet, as used in the Hoosac Tunnel, send to Geo. M. Mowbray, North 
Adams, Mags. 


Kelley’s Chemical Metallic Paints, $1, $1°50, $2 per gallon, 


mixed ready for use. Send for cards of colors, &c.,116 Maiden Lane,N.Y. 


Kelley’s Pat.Petroleum Linseed Oil, 50c.gal., 116 Maiden Lane. 


All kinds of Presses and Dies, Bliss & Williams, successors 
to Mays & Bliss, 118 to 122 Plymouth St., Brooklyn. Send for Catalogue. 


Diamonds and Carbon turned and shaped for Philosophical] 
and Mechanical purposes, also Glazier’s Diamonds, manufactured and re- 
set by J. Dickinson, 64 Nassau st.,New York. 


For Steam Fire Engines, address R. J. Gould, Newark, N. J. 
In the Wakefield Earth Closet are combined Health, Cleanli- 
ness and Comfort. Send to 36 Dey St., New York, fordescriptive pamphlet. 


If you want to know al] about the Baxter Engine, address 
Wm. D. Russell, office of the Baxter Steam Engine Co., 18 Park Place,N.Y. 


Presses,Dies & all can tools. Ferracute MchWks,Bridgeton,N.:, 
Also 2-Spindle axial Drills, for Castors, Screw and Trunk Pulleys, &c. 


For 2,4,6 & 8 H.P. Engines,address Twiss Bro.,New Haven,Ct. 


The Patna Bran of Page’s Patent Lacing is the beat. Or- 
‘ders promptly filled by the Page Belting Co., No. 1 Federal St., Boston. 
Absolutely the best protection against Fire—Babcock Extin- 

guisher. F. W. Farwell, Secretary, 407 Broadway, New York. 


Williamson’s Road Steamer and Steam Plow, with Rubber 
Tires. Address D. D. Williamson, 32 Broadway, N. Y., or Box 1809, 


Tested Machinery Oils—Kelley’s Patent Sperm Oil, $1 gallon; 
Engine Oil, 75 cts. ; Filtered Rock Lubricating Oil, 75 cts. Send for cer- 
tificates. 116 Maiden Lane, New York, 

For Solid Wrought-iron Boams, stc., see edvertisemon:. 
dress Union Iron Mills, Pittsburgh, Pa.. for lithograph, ete. 

Belting as is Belting—Best Philadelphia Oak Tanned. C.W. 
Arny, 301 and 303 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ad- 


Boynton’s Lightning Saws. The genuine $500 challenge, 
Will cut five times as fast asanax. A 6 foot cross cut and buck saw, $6. 
EH. M. Boynton, 80 Beekman Street. New York, Sole Proprietor. 

The Baxter Steam Engine is safe,and pays no extra Insurance, 


Betterthan the Best—Davis’ Patent Recording Steam Gauge. 
Simple and Cheap. New York Steam Gauge Co,, 46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


“What I know about Machinery,” especially Engines, Pumps, 
and Machinists’ Tools, which [ sell at93 Liberty Street, New York. S.N. 
Hartwell, late agent for L. W. Pond. 


The most economical Engine,from 2 to 10 H.P.,is the Baxter. 


Over 800 different style Pumps for Tanners, Paper Makers, 
Fire Purposes,etc. Send for Catalogue. Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


[Compiled from the Commissioners of Patents’ Journal. J 
From June 7 to June 12, 1872, inclusive. 

DIFFERENTIAL PULLEY.—T. A. Weston, Ridgewood, N. J. 
FasTENING FOR RELorT LiIp.—G. Staucliff, J. R. Floyd, New York city. 
INK Founratn.—Hopson anu Allen, New York city. : 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, ETO.—J. Harrison, Jr. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
LuBrRicaTor.—J. 8. Eggleston, Auburn, N. Y. 
PERFORATOR.—G. Harrington, New York city. 
SELF CaNORLLING STAMPS, ETC.—C. G. Johnsen, New Orleans, La. 
Sarr Rops, etc.—E. J. Smith, Washington, D. C. 
SrzamM Pump.—A. J. Reynolds, New York city. 
STUFFING Box Guanp.—J. N. Colby, of Mystic, Conn., Glasgow, Scotland, 


FOREIGN PATENTS---A HINT TO PATENTEES, 


It is generally much better to apply for foreign patents simultaneously 
with the application in the United States. If this cannot be conveniently 
done, a8 little time as possible should be lost after the patent is issued, as 
the laws in some foreign countries allow patents to any who first make the 
application, and in this way many inventors are deprived ot valid patents 
for their own inventions. It should also be borne in mind that a patent is 
issued in England to the first introducer, without regard to the rights of the 
real inventor; therefore, it is important that all applications should be 
entrusted to responsible agents in this country, who can assure parties that 
their valuable inventions will not be misappropriated. The population ot 
Great Britain is 31,000,000 ; of France, 87,000,000; Belgium, 5,000,000; Austria 
36,000,000; Prussia, 40,000,000; and Russia, 70,000,000. Patents may be secured 
by American citizens in all ot these countries. Mechanical improvements 
of all kinds are always in demandin Europe. There will never be a better 
time than the present to take patents abroad. We have reliable business 
connections with the principal capitals of Europe. A large share ot all the 
patents secured in foreign countries by Americans are obtained through our 
Agency. Address 


NEUNN & CO. 


87 Park Row, N. ¥. 
Se Circulars, with fall 1atormation on foreign pnateuts. furnished free. 


” — 


NEW PATENT LAW IN CANADA. _ 


By the terms of the new patent law of Canada (taking effect September Ist, 
1872) patents are to be granted in Canada to American citizens on the most 
favorable terms. 

The patent may be taken out either for five years (government fee $20), or 
for ten years (government fee $40) or for fifteen years (government fee $60) , 
The five and ten year patents may be extended to the term of fifteen years, 
The formalities for extension are simple and not expensive. 

In order to apply for a patent in Canada, the applicant must furnish a 
model, specification and duplicate drawings, substantially the same as in 
applying tor an American patent. 

American invertions, even if already patented in this country, Can be pat- 
ented in Canada provided the American patent !s not more than one year 
old. 

All persons who desire to take out patents in Canada are requested to com. 
municate with Munn & Co., 87 Park Row, N. Y., who will give prompt at- 
tention to the business and furnish pamphlets ot instruetion free. 

Messrs. Munn & Co., have had twenty-five years experience in the busi- 
ness of obtaining American and Foreign Patents for inventors; they have 
special agencies in nearly all countries where patents are granted. Mod. 
erate charges and prompt attention may always be expected.: 

MUNN & CO., 87 Park Row, N. Y. 
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Srientitic American, 


[Jury 13 1872. 


Motes& Caries. 


[ We present herewith a series of inquiries embracing a variety of topics af 
greater or less general interest. The questions are simple, it is true, but we 
prefer to elicit practical answers from our readers. 


1.—Sme.tine IRoN witH PETROLEUM.—Has petroleum 
ever been used as fuel in an iron smelting furnace, and can it be done with 
good economical results ?—J. S. 


2.—CARDBOARD SPOOLS FOR RIBBONS, ETC.—What var- 
nish should be used in the making of cardboard winders for ribbons and 
aces? Shellac dissolved in alcohol is good, but it is too expensive.—A. R. 


3.—CoLOoRING Ivory.—I should like to learn, from some 
of your readers, the method of dyeing ivory billiard balls red.—E. S. H. 


4.—FLEXIBLE MATERIAL TO WITHSTAND HEAT.—What 


flexible material will stand the action of fire and heat, the degree of heat 
not to exceed that of a stove pipe ?—L. M. S. 


5.—PROPORTIONS OF STEAM ENGINE.—In a condensing 


steam engine, what proportionshould the condenser bear to the cylinder ? 
—D. 


6.—SHOEMAKERS’ INK.—How can I make this preparation ? 


The ink must be of a good black color, and must not thicken or mold. One 
that can be made easily will be preferred.—L. R. 


7.—SOLUBLE GLASS AND THE TEREDO.—Will several 
heavy coats of soluble glass, applied to the bottom of a boat, be a suffi- 


cient protection against the worm in salt water that gives so much trou- 
ble 2—A. L. S. 


8.—THE SUN AND THE ZopIAC.—Considering the theories 
prevailing inregard to the earth’s orbit, it is perfectly natural to presume 
that a line drawn from the first point of Aries to the first point of Libra 
would cut through the sun’s center. Will some one inform meif observa- 
tions have ever ultimately established the fact ? Ifso, by whom taken, and 
where may I find an account of the same ?—D. 


9.—CONCRETE BurLpIne.—Can any one give me informa- 
tion respecting concrete building? What proportion of Roman cement is 
used to sand, ashes, andstone? Whatisthe average cost of such building 
per square foot? Would it be practicable for me to carry out such abuild- 
ing with the aid of day laborers only, with carpenters’ aid for the wood- 
work? Are there any persons who make a specialty of such building ?— 
R._W. 


Answers to Gorrespoudents. 


SPECIAL NOTh.— Ths column 1s destgned sor the generaiinterest and in- 
struction of our readers, not for gratuitous replies to questions of a purely 
business or personal nature. We will publish such inquiries, however, 
when paid for as advertisements at 1° a line, under the head of * Bustness 
and Personal. ’’ 

ALL reference to back numbers must be by volume and page. 


NickEL PuatTine.—C. A. 8. will find a full description of a 
process on page 16 of Vol. XXVI. of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


MENDING BELLows.—W. 8. H. should use the preparation 
described on page 138, Vol. XXV. of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Ick MAcHINES.—To W. A. C., of Ga.—We know of no small 
cheap ice making machines in this country. 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM.—We could not send A. B. 
4 any advice on the subject of this complaint. A properly qualified medi- 


cal man should be applied to, and nostrums and advertised specifics 
avoided 


BOILER SCALE.—W. M. K., of Il1., does not name the miner- 
al of which the scale consists. Different deposits require different reme- 
dies. 


PHOSPHORESCENT Liegut.—R. L. Y., of Kansas, will find di- 
rections for making a phosphorus light on pege 10 of No. 1. Vol. XXVIL. 
of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. The cork must be removed occasionally, 
as the phosphorus will not burn without a supply of oxygen.—D. B., of 
N.Y. 


OcEAN CaBLes.—To H. F. H., query 2, page 416, last vol- 
ume.—The Atlantic cables lay on the bottom of the ocean, which, along 
their whole course, is covered with a fine silt well adapted to preserve 
them from the action of currents which may exist, even at the enormous 
depth to which they are submerged.—D. B., of N. Y. 


TEST FOR Zinc.—To J. B. query 10, page 416, last volume. 
—The salts of zinc are easily detected with a blowpipe flame. Evaporate 
some of the water and submit the residue to such heat, using carbonate 
of soda therewith, and burning them on a piece of charcoal. The metal- 
lic zine will soon appear and will volatilize, becoming reoxidized on con- 
tact withthe air, and a sublimate will fallon the charcoal. This deposit 
is yellow when hot, and turns white on cooling. The protonitrate of co- 
balt, when added, exhibits a fine green color.—D. B., of N. Y. 


ELECTRO-SILVERING GERMAN SILVER.—Query 5, Vol. XXVL., 
page 401.—If J. H. will use a small or weak battery, so as to deposit the 


silver very slowly, it will be very soft and perhaps not need annealing. — 
S. G. S. 


CONDENSER WITH RHUMKORFF CoIL.—To 8.G.8., query 18, 
page 385, Vol. XXVI.—I constructed a Rhumkorff coil with condenser, 
and had the same difficulty as S.G.S. I think it is caused by the plati- 
num terminals being heated by the spark, and fine particles of platinum 
are detached and carried from one pole to the other, and the action of 
the hammer welds the two surfaces together. I would suggest to S. G. 
S. to make his spring stiffer at the point where the platinum plateis sol- 
dered.—F. M., of N. J. - 


Force oF Fauuine Bopiss.—lIf J. E., query 18, page 385, 
last volume, will multiply the weight of any falling body, in pounds, by 
the hight of the fall in feet, he will have the force of the blow in foot 
pounds. Leaving friction out of the question. the force of the blow of 
his hammer is precisely equal to the force expended in raisi:.g it, nameiy, 
6,000 x 4 = 24,000 foot pounds. Converted into heat, this force would be 
competent to raise the temperature of one pound of water a little more 
than 81°, thus: 24,00) divided by 772 equals 81°09 units of heat.—W. H.P., 
of Iowa. 


RECOVERING SILVER.—To C. O., query 1, page 385, Vol. 
XXVI.—Evaporate the solutions to dryness, burn the paper, and add the 
ashes; dissolve the lot in dilute nitric acid. Precipitate pure metallic 
silver by putting a piece of clean copper inthe solution. Washthe pow- 
dered silver clean withrain water, and redissolve in only enough dilute 
nitric acid. Put the solution of nitrate to crystallize.—E. H. H., of 
Mass. 


ACTION OF RUNNING WATER ON LEAD PIPE.—To G. G. E., 


quary 10, page 385, Vol. XX VI.—There is no probability that the water 
will be at all poisonous from taking np any lead from the pipe, especially 
if the water is hard.—H. H. H., of Mass. 


PHOSPHORESCENT OIL.—To H. W. B., query 5, page 385, 


Vol. XXVI.—Cannot be done. Presence of the air is necessary to phos- 
phorescence.—E. H. H., of Mass. 


EccENTRIC WHISKERS.—To A. S. R., query 4, page 385, Vol. 


XXVI.—These result probably from deficient nutrition, and possibly 
constitutional ill health. Where the general health is and has been good, 


the hair in any part does not usually suffer. Clip your whiskers occa- 
sionally, and do not use a very alkaline soap. Most, if notall, of the pop- 
ular hair preparations and hair dyes are most pernicious, and ought to be 
driven out of the m.rket.—E. H. H., of Mass. 


SPEcTACLES.—To J. Y., query 18, page 385, Vol. XXVIL— 
For short, long, or aged sight, spectacles should be of perfect material, 
ground to proper focus to suit the peculiar wants of the organ, and thor- 
oughly polished. ‘ Eye sharpeners,” as they are called, should never be 
used without professional advice. The eye is too delicate to tamper 
with.—E. H. H., of Mass. 


Vacuum IN Casxs.—In reply to X., I cannot see what “the 
screw motion of the liquor,” or “terrestrial gravitation,” or the “ varia- 
tion, from the perpendicular, of the plummet suspended from the collar 
of a deep shaft’? have to do with the mere pressure of the atmosphere 
keeping water in the cask. Molasses having”a greater specific gravity 
than water could not be raised to the same hight as water, nor could the 
liquid mercury rise so high as molasses. If X. takes a hollow hemisphere 
and fits (by grinding) to it ahemisphere of iron, and then cleans the sur- 
face of each, piaces them together so as to squeeze out the air, so that it 
cannot enter between tute sides, he will find, on inverting the whole ar- 
rangement, that the pressure of the atmosphere will be sufficient to pre- 
vent the solid mass of iron from falling out of itscup. Theforceof gra- 
vitation would naturally make the lump fall, but it is overcome by the at- 
mospheric pressure. So in the case of the glass of water with the paper 
over it; for convenience sake, we may say that the papercontributes to 
afford to it some of the properties of the solid iron—to wit, impermeabil- 
ity of the air and consequent suspension of the whole. The same princi- 
ple is anplicable to the cask; fill it with water, and have the bung hole 
accu ately covered with thin paper, turn upside down, and the water will 
not flow out.—E. H. H., of Mass. 


Movuntine Prints.—To E. D. W., query 11, page 370, Vol. 
XXVI.—Make a thin size of fish glue or isinglass. Take a good sized flat 
varnish brush, wet the brush with the size just sufficiently to moisten the 
surfsce of the print to the extent of the width of the brush and the whole 
length of the print. Commence at one side and continue in this way until 
you have gone over the whole surface. Draw the brush with a light, 
quick stroke, as closely each time to the part previously wet as possible, 
without lapping or going twice ina place. When dry, go over it again 
in the same way, only at right angles to the first stroke. Let this dry, 
then proceed to mount as follows: Stretch as tightly as 1t will bear while 
tacking, to a frame of the required size, a piece of new, smooth fine mus- 
lin or factory cloth. Rub over the whole surface of this, with a good 
paste brush, a sufficient quantity, of well cooked paste made of equal 
parts of wheat fiour and starch, to thoroughly wet the cloth. Lay the 
print on to it, and, with a piece of clean paper covering it, rub it down, 
on both back and front side, until smooth and fast. When thoroughly 
dry, varnish with white copal varnish.—G. W. T., of N. Y. 


RECOVERING SILVER FROM WASTE SOLUTIONS.—To C. O., 


query 1, page 385, Vol. XX VI.—Burn the silvered paper in an iron kettle 
in the open air if no air is stirring, or elsewhere where there can be no 
danger from fire, putting it on to the flame a little at a time until all is 
burned. Carefully collect and save all the ashes, as they are precious. 
Pulverize and mix together 8 parts niter (saltpeter), 4 parts carbonate of 
soda, 1 part cyanide of potassium; and mix these with 32 parts of the 
burned paper ashes. Put this last compound, or any part thereof, into a 
crucible, place this into the fire of a blacksmith’s forge, bringing the fire 
well up around the side of the vessel. Blow the fire carefully until the 
mass is brought to a boiling, red hot state, shortly after which take it 
from the fire and quickly invert it that the flux may all flow out before 
cooling. Pour it anywhere, on or about the forge, where there is dirt, 
sand, or ashes, so that, for the sake of convenience, the flux will not ad- 
here to the brick or stone work. When cold, which will be in a very few 
moments, break,with a hammer, the flux away from the center, which you 
will find to be a button of pure silver. I have never tried the residues 
from silver washings, but have no doubt they can be reduced in the same 
way. Ihave alot on hand, some precipitated with salt, some with sul- 
phuret of potassium, and some with lime. I shall try these soon and, if 
desired, will report results. Old chloride of gold solutions, I precipitate 
with sulphate of iron, managing the residue in this why, oftenobtaining a 
button of pure guld as large as a robin’s egg. Allof these precipitates 
should be collected by filtration or other convenient method, and dried 
thoroughly before smelting.—G. W. T., ot N. Y. 
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Under this heading we shall publish weekly notes of some af the more promi- 
nent home and foreign patents. 


erent American aul Loreign Latents. 


HANDLE FASTENING FOR TRAVELING BaGs.—Morris Sehwerin, of Newark, 
N. J.—Thisinvertionis an improvement on his handle fastener, patented 
July 4, 1871. It consistsin forming the fastener of a hollow cylinder which 
is open at one end and outwardly flanged at both. A corrugated band is 
passed round the cylinder between the flanges, and its ends are brought to- 
gether, passed through a slot ina small plate and bent outward. The 
plate is then riveted tothebag. Theend of the handleis then inserted in 
the cylinder and fastened therein by a screw which is passed through a 
hole or slot in the band. The two ends of the screw, which goes com- 
pletely through the cyiinder, are allowed room forplay either under the 
corrugation of the hand, or in slots formed therein, as may be most con- 
venient. 


_ FASTENING FOR JEWELRY Boxrs.—Henry Hoefer, of Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
This invention consists in improving the cushions or pads of jewelry boxes, 
and stands so that the wire of the article to be held is secured bya clamp 
instead of being stuck through the cloth covering. Any approved arrange- 
ment of spring jaws may be used for the purpose; that, however, being 
preferable in which the jaws are opened by pressure on the movable one 
towards the cushion to whichthey are attached. 


SLED BRAKE.—Jonathan Moon, of Spring Valley, Minn.—This invention 
furnishes a simple, convenient, reliable, and automatic sled brake, whichis 
so arranged as to apply the brake whenever the sled tends to move faster 
than the horses, with a force proportioned to the forward pressure of the 
sled ; 1t consists mainly in the employment of a roller, which is made square, 
and to the diagonal corners of which are firmly secured two rods. The 
lower rod extends througt the runners and eccentrically pivots the roller 
to therunners. The upperrod does not extend to the runners, and to it 
are pivoted therear end of the tongue braces. To the upper rod, near its 
ends, is also pivoted the forward ends of the two connecting rods which 
operate the dogs or brakes. By this construction, when the sled tends to 
move faster than the horses, the toward pressure of the sled carries the 
lower angle of the roller forward, whilethe tongue presses its upper angle 
backward, causing the rods to operate the dogs and retard the sled. As 
soon as the horses again begin to draw, the reverse movements take place, 
and the dogs are againdrawn upinto therunners. By another ingenious 
arrangement, the dogs are held up while backing the sled. 


Srove Prpz SHELF.—John Hecker Betts, New Canaan, Conn.—This inven- 
tion furnishes an improved support for stove pipe shelves, and consists of a 
base that stands on the top of the stove and supports a vertical bar which 
is hooped to the stove pipe. From this bar project at intervals short 
brackets which support pivots on their upper sides, and on these pivots the 
shelves are mounted. 


Door LatcH.—William H. Mott, New York city.—This invention fur- 
nishes an improved latch, which consists of two overlapping and slotted 
bolts which are worked by pins and shoulders in connection with a lever of 
peculiarform so as to be drawn back by the key, and which are kept shut 
by a double wire spring. 
a door which makes it a very convenient lock for cupboards, etc. 
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It may be placed on either the right or left side of 


MACHINE FOR MAKING WIRE TUBES.—William C. Edge, of Newark, N. J. 
- This invention relates toanew machine for manufacturing,trom metal 
wire or links, conti: uous fabrics of tubular or other form on a small scale 
for jeweler purposes, or on larger scales for practical uses of various 
Kinds. Theprinciple of thneinvention consists in the arrangement of a re- 
ciprocating tool which expands the meshes that are put through completed 
loops of the fabric. By thus being expanded, the meshes become absolute 
and wellconnected parts of the entire fabric, and constitute loops for the 
reception of new meshes, to be expandedinturn. In this monner fabrics 
oi various designs are rapidly and accurately made by automatic process, 
and cheaply produced. The invention consists, further, in various details 
such as the mechanism forshaping the wire on its way to the expander, the 
means of imparting the necessary motions to the severai devices of the 
machine, the arrangement of spring jaws for the reception of the expander 
and other devices. 


WASHING MACHINE.—Anton Hochweber, Troy, Indiana.—This invention 
furnishes an improved washing machine, which is so constructed that it 
washes the clothes quickly and thoroughly, and without injuring even the 
most delicate fabrics; it consists mainly of an oscillating box, to the inner 
en’?s of which are attached corrugated blocks. Between these is. placed a 
beater formed ofa series of horizontal boards. whose ends fit into the cor- 
rugations of the blocks. These boards are fastened to two upright boards, 
and rollers are attached for the beater to run on. In using the machine, 
the clothes to be washed are divided into two parcels, which are placed in 
the box upon the opposite sides of the beater. A sufiicient amount of water 
and soap are then put in, and the box js oscillated upon its pivots, the 
beater passing from en‘ to end of the box and compressing the clothes be- 
tween it and the blocks alternately. As the beater moves in either direc- 
tion, the water rushes through the spaces between the horizontal boards 
upon the clothes in the rear of the beater, and assists in washing them. 


Top FoR HEATING StovE.—Harry Whittingham, New York city.—This 
invention has for its object to supply cylindrical and other stoves with orna- 
mental sheet metaltops,and thereby reduce their expense and weight with- 
out in the least diminishing their usefulness or durability. Heretofore, 
cylindrical and other stoves with ornamental tops had them made of cast 
iron. The improvement consists in making such tops of sheet metal, and 
stamping or spinning the sameinto the requisite raised or ornamental form. 


Car CoupLine.—Horace W. Barnum, Omaha, Nebraska.—This invention 
furnishes an improved car coupling, which will couple itself as the cars are 
run together, and uncouple itself should one of the cars turn over in either 
direction; it will couple cars of different hights with the same facility 
as though they were of the same hight, and admits of their being coupled with 
the ordinary coupling link and pin when required. The details of the con- 
struction would not be understood from a verb] explanation. 


Car CovrLine.—Charles Layton, Matawan, N. J..—This invention re- 
lates to anew and useful improvement in couplings for railroad cars, and 
consists in the construction following: Under the draw head of the car 
truck projects a hanger, to which is pivoted at its center a cross bar 
orlever. To theforwardend of the lever is pivoted the coupling pin, and 
to the rear end the uncoupling box. Both pass upward through the draw 
head—the pin sufficiently far to engage with the coupling link, and the bar 
right through so that it may be operated from above. A spiral soring is 
attached to the lever and draw head in such a manner as to hold the 
coupling pin in place when in use. Thecoupling link is simply a bar with 
holes to receive the coupling pins. When the cars are uncoupled, the bar 
is held up by means of a notch therein, which hooks on to the top ot the 
draw head. When two cars come together to be coupled, the end of the 
coupling link strikes the bar and forcesit fromthe top of the draw head, 
when the coupling pin is thrown up by therecoil of the spring and the cars 
are coupled automatieally. 


EyE GLAss.—John-Cadman, Chatham Village, N. Y.—This invention re- 
lates to a new manner of arranging the springs on eye glasses, with the 
object of introducing a more rational mode of holding them to the nose 
than is at present in vogue. It consists in Setting the glasses at nearly 
aright angle to the spring, so that the latter clamps the nose direculy 
bi tween tht eyes at the thin part, and not at the lower fleshy part, as hereto- 
fore, whichmore or less interferes with the process of breathing. 


SHIELD FOR CorNs.—Benjamin Brandreth, Sing Sing, N. Y.—This inven- 
tion relates to a new arrangement of a plaster for application to corns or 
bunions; its object is, by a judicious combination of parts, to obtain the 
requisite soothing or curative and adhesive properties. It consists in the 
combination of an annular or other snaped porous or healing plaster with 
an adhesive plaster, the latter serving to retain the former in place and 
insure its effectiveness. 


STEREOTYPE BLOCK.—William A. Pinnell, New York city.—This inven- 
tion furzishes an improved biock for stereotype ‘plates, which is so con- 
structed as to avoid the loss of time now unavoidable in making up aform 
of plates on a printing press, on account of the irregularity ia the thickness 
of the plates. The block is so constructed that the plates, of whatever size, 
can readily be secured toit by means of swiveled screw clamps and catches, 
or screw hooks which are screwed into holes in the face of the block as may 
be necessary to conform to the size of the plate. Under the biock are placed 
wedges, which are worked by screws, and by means of which the plates are 
leveled. 


Piston Rop Packtne.—John W. Lynch, Richmond, Va.—This invention 
furnishes an improved packing which is adaptable to new engines or to 
those now in use. It is formed by two sets of conical sectional rings of 
metal, hard wood, or any other suitable substance. The sections overlap 
so as to make steam tight joiats, and one of the sets issmaller than the other, 
in advance of which it is kept by projecting studs. In fitting new engines, 
the stuffing boxes may be bored conically to receive the packing; and in 
applying it to those in use, a bush provided with a conical bore is fitted into 
the stuffing box. The division between the sets of packing forms a steam 
tight oil space, into which oil may be poured through a hole in the 
stuffing box. 


Horse STaLu FLoor.—George W. Gordon, of Charleston, Mass.—This is 
an improvement on the stall floor of Z. G. Garlick, which was patented 
July 21. It consists, mainly, iuso arranging the secondary floor as to con- 
stitute a close box orframing forthe hinged part, thereby facilitating the 
cleaning of the stall, preventing draft of air upon the animal, and pro- 
ducing other advantages. 


BEDSTEAD FasTENING.—Leander May, Columbus, Ga.—This inventicn 
consists in an improved method of connecting the rails and posts of bed- 
steads. The end of the railis provided with one or more hooks of peculiar 
formation, which are let into mortises in the rail and project about an inch 
from the end. These mortises are covered by pieces of wood which are glued 
to the rail. The face of the post has a mortise for each hook of sufticient 
size to admit the projecting hook o1 the rail and allow of a downward 
movement after its insertion. A fastening plate is placed in each mortise 
ofthe post. These plates are made of iron, with a mortise or slot of a length 
equal to or about equal to the mortise in the post, and of a breadth at one 
end equal to the post mortise, and less at the other end, so that, when it is 
placed in the mortise, a part projects into the mortise in the post. It is with 
this part that the hook of the rail engages. The plates are inserted into the 
posts through slots cut (by a circular saw or otherwise) on the inside at 
right angles to the mortises. When they are inserted the slots may be filled 
with strips of wood to exclude vermin. 


SEWING MacHINE Cover.—Dorcas C. Junett, Troy, N. Y., assignor to 
herself and Henry J. Swart, of same place.—This invention furnishes a new 
oil protecting cover for the Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine. The im- 
proved cover is made S shaped in cross section, and its front edge bears 
against the back edge of the sewing machine top plate. The back part of the 
cover is raised and arched so as to fit over the working rock shaft of the 
machine. At the under side of the cover are projecting legs which support 
it on the table on which the machine is secured. These legs have inwardly 
bent lower parts which fit against the lower plate of the machine. A ledge 
at the side of the arched upper part of the cover supports it on an end pin. 
By means of these supports the cover is made self sustaining, and, when 
applied, it at once fits its proper place. A spout or nozzle projects forward 
from its upper part at the right hand side to guide the thread and prevent it 
falling against the oiled part of the shaft. 
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SPooLine SILK.—Henry L. Brown, of Middletown, Conn.—In spooling 


ewing silk for marketit has been the practice to estimate the weight, o 


he silk on the spools, by judging the size and by weighing batches of the 


spools from time to time, and taking the average; but the most skillful per- 
sons fell considerably short of that accuracy which ought to be attained in 
this matter, for it is highly desirable that each spools .all have exactly the 
quantity, by weight, it is designed to have, andno more, In this invention 


this objectis attained by employing a counterbalance in connection with 


the spooling apparatus. In one pan are placed the bobbins from which the 


ilk is to be drawn; and in the other a sufficient number of weights, each of 


which is equal to the weight of silk intended to be wound on each commer- 
cial spool, is placed to balance it. One of the weightsisnow removed and 
the silk wound off one of the bobbins on to the commercial spool until the 
remaining weights balance the remaining silk. The spool, which now has 


its proper weight of silk, is removed, and another weight is withdrawn, 


when the processis repeated with another spool. 
the silk is all wound off the bobbins. 


ELECTRIC CLocK.—Vitalis Himmer, of New York city, assignor to himselt 
and Gustave Autenrieth, of same place.—This invention relates to several 


This is continued until 


improvements in the mechanism for actuating clockwork by electricity,and 


is a perfection of the priaciples developed in the invention patented by him 
January 4,1870. It consists, first,in an improvement of the mechanism for 


regulating and sustaining the pendulum vibration, secondly, ina new means 


of converting the vibratory motion of the pendulum into rotary motion; 
thirdly, in a new attachment to the arbor of the second hand of the clock, 
whereby, once during every revolution of said arbor, or at shorter inter- 
vals, metallic connection is established between two conductors of electric- 
ity that lead to a second or secondary clockwork, actuating the same 
when the circuit is estabiished, and finally,in the arrangement of the sec- 


ondary clock, andin a new pawl mechanism for insuring exactness of mo- 
tion. 


FasTENING FoR REToRT Lip,—George Stancliff, of New York city.—This 
invention provides a means for securely fastening the lids of gas retorts by 
which the closing can be rapidly effected. At present the lids are usually 
closed by means of screws. Considerable time is required in opening and 
Closing them, and more or less gas is consequently lost. In this improve- 
ment the retort lid is provided with two ears that project from its ends. 


For the support of one of the ears a fixed hook is secured to the mouth of 


the retort, while a sliding hook for the support of the other ear is fitted 
through the flange of theretort, and provided with a cam lever at its inner 
end. When the lever is swung to bear with its eccentric part against the 
flange, the hook is drawn back and firmly holds the lid against the retort. 
When the lever is swung up the lid will be instantaneously loosened, and 
can be removed. 


LATHE FOR TURNING IRREGULAR Forms.—Eli K. Wisell, of Warren, Ohio. 
—This invention relates to certain improvements on the spoke machines for 
which patents were granted to theinventor 3d of March, 1863, and 14th of 
January, 1868. Theobject of the present invention is, first,to provide ad- 
justanle rests for the spokes or things under operation in such a mannerthat 
the same are only supported behind the cutter head in whichever direction 
they may be moved longitudinally. It consists in providing two vibrating 
supports—one on each side of the cutter head—and in connecting their ends 
with a pivoted beam, which is oscillated to raise the supports alternately. 
and thus insures the aforementioned object. Another object is to provide a 
balance for the adjustable reciprocating pattern frame, whereby the same is 
held horizontally to keep th? pattern and spokes or things under operation 
in the right position, and is aiso eased off the pattern to prevent the rapid 
wear of the same and of the roller with which the pattern isin contact. 
This second object is attained by the arrangement of a horizontal rail, whicb 
supports the front of the pattern frame, and is secure@d at the ends to levers 
that always keep it in a horizontal position, but are weighted to crowd the 
rail upward whenever there is an opportunity forso doing, by the elevation 
of the pattern frame. ss 


GRADING PLow.—Adam P. Hopkins, of Bentleyville, Pa. —Tiis invention 
consists in a triangular grading or scraping plow with certain attachments, 
by means of which it isreadily shifted to the right or left, or Yett to turn 
both ways alike. Along bar is pivoted to the scraper at the apex of the 
inner ange formed by the two sides, and extends rearward a considerable 
distance beyond the base, where it is provided with a star or other wheel, 
with points adapted to roll along the ground. - This bar may be shifted from 
Stde to side of the scraper, aud held at either side by a pin. Each of the 
rear corners of the scraper has a hook attached, and a draft chain is provi- 
ded which is attached by one end to the apex of the scraper and by the other 
to either corner when required. If it is desired to turn the earth to the 
right, the chain is hooked on to theright side, and the bar acjusted to the 
left. By reversing the chain and bar, the plow turns the furrow to the lef:. 
To have the plow turn both ways, the chaia is not engaged with either hook 
and the bar is allowed to hang by the pivot at the angle of the sides. 


WatTER WHEEL.—Walter Forward, of Battle Creek, Cal.—This invention 
furnishes animproved water wheel whichis so constructed as to utilize al- 
most the entire power of the water. The wheel is attached to a shaft which 
passes out through the side plates of the wheel case, and is supported and 
connected with the machinery to be driven in the ordinary manner. The 
face of the wheel is channeled or has flanges formed upon its side edges to 
form a passage way for the water. Buckets,two or more of which may be 
used, are placed in radial slots in the wheel, which siots extend out through 
the flanges so as to fwily support the ends of the buckets. Theescape o 
water through the slots ot the flanges aronnd the ends of the buckets is pre- 
vented by the plates, which are attached to the flanges in such a way as not 
to interfere with the movements of the buckets and not to prevent their 
ends being fully supported. Upon the rear ends of the end edgesof the 
buckets are formed prcjec.ions or pins, which project at the sides of the 
wheel andenter grooves in the inner surfaces of the side plates. The 
grooves upon the forward side of the wheel, where the buckets are exposed 
tothefull action of the water, are curved upon the arc of acircle. The 
grooves upon the rear side of the wheel, where the water is received, are 
curved upon the arcof an ellipse, the entire grooves forming a continuous 
curve, 80 that the projections or pins of the buckets move smoothly and 
easily through them. By this construction of the grooves, as the buckets 
leave their discharge opening they are drawn inward, so as to pass the pro- 
jecting bottom of the water box, when they are again projected to receive 
and be acted upon bythe water. The water is co.fined in the channel of 
the wheel from itsentrance to its discharge points, by a curved plate or 
casing, so that the buckets are under the full pressure of the water from its 
entrance to its discharge. The forward edge ot the water box bottom is so 
formed as to fit into the channeled face of the v heel, and the wheel is so ar- 
ranged in connection with said bottom as to receive the water upon the rear 
side of the wheel, above its center, so that the wheel is always operated un- 
der the full pressure of the head of water. 


MACHINE FOR POLISHING THE EYES OF NEEDLES.—Rosewell Thompson, 
of Waterbury, Ct.—In this improved needle eye polishing machine, a series 
of threads is drawn from spools on a spool stand through a guide plate, and 
two clamping bars hold the threads from u winding further from the spool 
tillrequired, andalso hold them at the proper distances apart. A large 
quantity of needles are then strung on these threads from which to draw 
from time to time the batches to be polished, which consist of one on each 
thread. When one batch is selected and moved forward on the threads to 
where they are to be worked, a second clamp is applied to the threads, be- 
tween them and the reserve stock behind, to keep them separate, to keep 
the threads parallel, and also to hold the threads in case any break while 
the polishing is going on, and thus prevent the reserve stock from escaping 
off the threads, as would be the case it the threads were allowed to fall in 
case of breaking. The ends of the threads extend considerably beyond the 
clamps and pass through anotched guide, which keeps them parallel, and 
beyond this they are temporarily securedin a detachable clamp. The row 
of needles to be polished hang downward from the threads, and are confined 
at their lower ends in a clamp, which is connected to areciprocating frame, 
worked by hand or other power, which moves the eyes back and forth along 
the threads. The threads are charged with the emery or other polishing 
medium, and the clamp bas a handle by which it is taken inthe hand to 
manipulate it while in motion so as to cause the polishing threads to act on 
all parts of the oval end walls of the eyes. The work is thus accomplished 
as Well as when all the motions are imparted by the hands. 


PLow.—Henry Gillette, of Millville, N. Y.—In this invention improve- 


ments are made in the mode of attaching subsoil plows to the surface plows 


by which the depth of cut of the lower plow is readily controlled and ad- 


justed. The subsoil plow is arrarged at the lower end of a vertical bar 


which has a series of notches in its upper front side, and an eye on the top. 


These notches are made of a size to engage with a cross bar, which is made 


fast to the handles of the surface plow. When the bar is adjusted to the 
required notch, the two are held together by meansof an arm which is 


linked to the bar below the notches and fastened in the eye on thetop by 


means of a pin. 


HarvEster.—Christopher Lidren, of La Fayette, Ind., assignor to him- 
self and R. Jackson, of same place.—The improvements of the present in- 
vention areapplicableto the reaper which was patented by the same inventor 
March 80, 1869, and to the mowing machine which was patented by him Sep- 


tember 29, 1868. They can also be appliedto reapers and mowers of other 


construction, and appear to be of a valuable nature. They relate to the 
balancing of the frame, etc., the adjustment of the cutter bar, the method 
of working the rake automatically, and various other matters which would 
require too much space to explain in detail. 


STEM-WINDING Watou.—Jules A. Borel, Paul Courvoisier, and Jean 
Courvoisier, of Neufchatel, Switzerland, assignors to Florian Quinche and 
Charles L. Krugler, of New York city.—This invention relates to a new ar- 
rangement of stem winding watch, whereby the setting apparatus is autom- 
atically thrown out of gear whenever the face of the watch case is closed 
or the stem pushed inward. It consists in the arrangement of a peculiar 


slide, which actuates the clutch lever for throwing the winding or setting 


mechanism into gear and which has a wedge sbaped attacbment for contact 
with the fastening catch of the case. When the catch is crowded in, either 
by the closing of .he case or by the pushing in of the stem, the slide is 


moved and thespringclutch lever liberated to connect with the winding 


mechanism. 


Drsk Lip Prop.—Henry R. Russell, of Woodbury, N. J, assignor to him- 
self and Isaac S. Russell, of New Market, Md.—This invention iurnishes an 
improved prop for the desk lids of school and other desks. The prop, which 
is pivoted both to desk and lid, consists of two arms joined by a pivot run- 
ninginaslot, and is so arranged that when pulled out straight by raising 
the lid it becomes fixed in that position by the engagement of a notch in one 
arm with a pinonthe other. By the construction, when the lidisraised to 
its full extent and lowered quickly, the pin drops intothe notch and se- 
curely supports the lid. 


tion of gravity to act upon the arms and cause them to drop or bendso 
much that the pin will not se t itself in the notch, which allows the lid to be 
lowered orclosed. The prop thus works automatically and enables the lid 
to be operated with one hand, leaving the other hand free. 


SHaFTt Haneina.—William J. Kennedy, ot Victory Mills, N. ¥Y.—This in- 
vention relates to a new self adjusting shaft hanging, which is of such con- 


struction that the shaft is held secure and prevented from fulling if one of 
It consists, principally, in extending one of 


the supporting pivots breaks. 
the screws that serve as pivots forthe bearins through a swivel holder, and 


througha slot in the hanger, so that it constitutes an additional means of 


safety for the parts supported by the hanger, and also limits the horizontal 
vibration of the swivel holder, the slot being of »uch diameter and form as 
to allow of the necessary vibratory movement ot the screw therein. 


WInD WHEEL.—Henry J. Campbell, of Virginia, I11.—Thls invention fur- 
nishes an improved wind wheel which is designed especially for operating a 
pump. The arms which carry the wings are attached toa hollow shaft, and 
the wings are pivoted to them so that they may be turned with their edges 
more or less tothe wind. Their forward ends are connected by ropes toin- 
suretheir all moving together, and two of them are connected by rods and 


other appliances with a rod whica passes back through the holiow shafe. 


B- means ot this rod the wiags are adjusted as may be required; and a 
bucket, which receives the overflow from the pump tank, is so arranged in 
connection therewith as to stop the wheel by its weight when the tank is 
full. Other appliances of value are attached to the apparatus. 


SIDEWALK.—John Moffet, of New York city. —Thisiavention consists in 
providing the surfaces of sidewalks, pavemen's, or stair plates, whether ot 
metal, wood, or stone, with projecting blocks or pads of soft vulcanized 
rubber, which are fitted into sockets or holes formed inthe material. These 


are 80 disposed as to receive the pressure of the teet when walking and pre- 
vent slipping. 


Saw FILING MACHINE.—Thomas M. Chapman, of Oldtown, Maine.—-This 
invention consists in an arrangement of driving mechanism for imparting 
reciprocating motion to the rod orframe by which the file is actuated, 
which is calculated to simplify and cheapen the construction, improve the 
action, and economize space. It isa furtherimprovementin the saw filing 
machine illustrated on page 182 of our volume XXVI, and consists more 
particularly in constructing the connecting bar sothat it has considerable 
elasticity in the direction of its vibration, which direction is the same as 
that of the movement of the file holding frame. In this view, it is made of 
two bars of tough, straight grained wood, or metal which possesses some 
degree of spring, and the bars 1re connected tog ther by bolts, and main- 
tained, by blocks or long washers placed between them, at adistance apart 
suitable for forming connections with the wrist pin of the crank shaft and 
the connecting pin of the file frame. Other advantages incident to the 
present construction were pointed out in the article referred to. 


Car BRaKE.—Stephen E. Harrison, of New Haven, Conn.—This invention 
relates to a uew mechanism for applying the brakes to the wheels of steam 
or horse cars; andconsists principally in connectivg the brake beams by a 
toggle lever, to the middle joint of which are attached chains which ex- 
tend to the ends of the car, respectively, wherethey are fastened to shafts. 
Pinions on the shafts mesh into sliding racks that can be forced down by the 
driver or attendant so as to turnthe shafts and wind the chains upon them. 
A spring serves to keep the toggle levers distended, and thereby holds the 
br ake shoes away from the wheels. Whenever one of the chains is wound 
around itsshaft by the depression of one of the racks, the togg.e joint is 
raised and the toggle levers somewhat contracted, so as to draw the brake 
beams toward each other and thereby apply the brakes to the wheels. By 
this arrangement a very slight motion of the rack suffices to apply the 
brakes with great power. “Immediately onthe rack being released, the 
spring again distends the toggle levers, carries the brakes off the wheels, 
aud unwinds the chain from the shaft. 


SucKER Rop Joint.—Addison Crosby, of Westfield, N. Y.—Thisinvention 
relates to a new means of fastening the ends of wooden rods in the metallle 
sockets by which the same are connected for use on pumps and other ma- 
chinery; and consists principally in the employment of wooden wedges 
fitted through the sockets and rods, the apertures in the sockets being 
made larger than the wedges to permit the requisite spreading of the wood 
of the latter. 


BrE HivE.—Samuel D. McLean, of Sunny Slope, Tenn.—This invention 
furnishes an improved bee hive which is verv simple in construction. It is 
strong and durable and enables the hive keeper to inspect and control the 
bees readily. A prominent feature is a piece hinged to the front of a slid- 
inz bottom board, which is so arranged as to form, when open, an alighting 
place for the bees, and, when shut, to fit flush withthe side of the hive and 
close the entrance. 


BUTTER WORKER.—George Ruston, of Freeport, Ill.—This invention 
furnishes an improved machine for working butter, which is simple in con- 
struction, convenient in use, and effective in operation, working the butter 
in about the same manner as when worked by hand. It consists in the 
combination of around roller and a fluted one, geared together, between 
which the butteris worked, and a scraper by which the butter is kept from 
sticking to the fluted roller. 


SCROLL SAWINE MACHINE.—Samuel Ide, of Medina, N. Y.—This inven- 
tion relates toa new coupling for the pitman and lower cross head of a 
reciprocating saw, and toa novel connection of the saw and cross head, 


cross head. Itconsists, first,in a peculiar arrangement of.the upper part 
of the cross head for the reception of the saw; and secondly, in the use of 
a thimble and conical screw conection for the pitman. 
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Af the lid be raised sufliciently to relieve the 
catch, and loweredslowly, the inclination ot the prop will allu w the attrac- 


which facilitate the attachment and removal of the saw blade, and insure ], 
a@ reliable joint for the upper end of the pitman where it is fastened. to,the |: 


Practical Hints t0 Inventors 


UNN & CO., Publishers of the ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN 
i have devoted the past twenty-five years to the procuring of Letters 
Patent in this and foreign countries. More than 50,000 inventors have avail- 
ed themselves ot their services in procuring patents, and many millions 0 
dollars have accrued to the patentees whose specifications and claims they 
aaveprepared. No discrimination against foreigners; subjects of all coun- 
ries obtain patents on the same terms as Citizens. 


How Can I Obtain a Patent? 


is the closing inquiry in nearly every letter, describing some invention 
which comes to this office. A positive answer can only be had by presenting 
acomplete application for a patent to the Commissioner of Patents. Aw 
application consists of a Model, Drawings, Petition, Oath, and full Specificas 
tion. Various official rules and formalities must also be observed. The 
efforts of the inventor to do all this business himself are generally withoat 
success. After great perplexity and delay, he is usually glad to seek the aid 
of persons experienced in patent business, and have all the work done over 
again. The best plan isto solicit proper advice at the beginning. If the 
parties consulted are honorable men, the inventor may safely confide his 
ideas to them: they will advise whether the improvement is probably pat- 
entable, and will give him all the directions needful to protect his rights. 


How Can I Best Secure My Invention ? 


This is an inquiry which one inventor naturally asks another, who has had 
some experience in obtaining patents. His answer generally is as follows 
aad correct: 

Jonstruct a neat model, not over a foot in any dimension—smaller if pos- 
sible—and send by express, prepaid, addressed to MUNN & Co., 37 Park Row 
New York, together with a description of its operation and merits. On re- 
teipt thereof, they will examine the invention carefully, and advise you as to 
its patentability, free of charge. Or,if you have not time, or the means at 
hand,to construct a model, make as good a pen and ink sketch ot the im- 
provement as possible, and send by mail. An answer as tothe prospect ota 
patent will be received, usually by return of mail. It1s sometimes best to 
fave asearch made at the Patent Office; such a measure often saves the cost 
Or an application for a patent. 


Preliminary Examination. 


In order to have such search, make out a written description of the inven 
tion, in your own words, and a pencil, or pen and ink, sketch. Send these 
with the tee of $5, by mail, addressed to MUNN & Co., 37 Park Row, and in: 
due time you will receive an acknowledgment thereot, followed by a writ- 
ten report in regard to the patentability of your improvement. This specia F 
search is made with great care, among the models and patents at Washing- 
ton, to ascertain whether the improvement presented is patentable. 


To Make an Application for a Patent. 


The applicant for a patent should furnish a model of his invention, if sus- 
ceptiole of one, although sometimes it may be dispensed with; or, if the in- 
vention be a chemical production, he must furnish samples of the ingredienta 
of which his composition consists. These should be securely packed, the 
lnventor’s name marked on them, and sent by express, prepaid. Small mod- 
els, from a distance, can often be sent cheaper by mail. The safest way to 
cemit money is by a draft, or postal order, on New York, payable to the or- 
der ot Munn & Co. Persons who livein remote parts of the country can 
asually purchase drafts from their merchants on their New York corres- 
oondents. 


Caveats. 


Persons desiring to file a caveat can havethe papers prepared in the short- 


est time, by sending asketch and description of the invention. The Govern- 
ment tee for a caveat is $10. A pamphlet of advice regarding applications 
for patents and caveats is furnished gratis, on application by mail. 
MuNN & Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Addres 


Reissues. 


A reissue 1s granted to the origina patentee, his heirs, or the assignees 0 
the entire interest, when, by reason of an insufficient or defective specifica- 
tion, the original patent is invalid, provided the error has arisen from inad- 
vertence, accident, or mistake without any fraudulent or deceptive inten- 
tion. 


A patentee may, at his option, have in his reissue a separate patent for 
each distinct part of the invention comprehended in his original application 
by paying the required fee in each case, and complying with the other re- 
quirements of the law, as in original applications. Address MUNN & Co. 
3% Park Row, for full particulars. 


Rejected Cases, 


Rejected cases, or defective papers, remodeled for parties who have made 
applications for themselves, or through other agents. Terms moderate. 
Address Munn & Co., stating particulars. 


Trademarks, 


Any person or firm domiciled in the United States, or any firm or corpora- 
tion residing in any foreign country where similar privileges are extended 
to citizens of the United States, may register their designs and obtain pro- 
tection. Thisis very important to manufacturers in this country, and equal-- 


ly so to foreigners. For full particulars address MUNN & Co., 37 Park Row 
New York. 


Design Patents. 


Foreign designers and manufacturers, who send goods to this country, may 
secure patents here upon their new patterns, and thus prevent others from 
tabricating or selling the same goods in this market. 

A patentfor a design may be granted to any person, whether citizen or 
alien, tor any new and original design for a manufacture bust, statue, alto- 
relievo, or bas relief; any new and original design for the printing of wool- 
en, silk, cotton, or other fabrics; any new and original impression, orna- 
ment, pattern, print, or picture, tobe printed, painted, cast, or otherwise 
placed on or worked into any article of manufacture. 

Design patents are equally as important to citizens astoforeigners. For 
iullparticulars send for pamphlet to MUNN & Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 


European Patents. 


Munn & Co. have solicited a larger number of European Patents than 
any other agency. They have agents located at London, Paris, Brussels 
Serlin, and other chief cities. A pamphlet pertaining to foreign patents 
and the cost of procuriag patents in all countries, sent free. 


MUNN & Co. will be happy to see inventors in person, at their office, or to 
advise them by letter. In all cases, they may expect an honest opinion. For 
such consultations, opinions, and advice,xo charge is made. Write plain 
10 not use pencil, nor pale ink: be brief. 

All business committed to our care, and all consultations, are kept secret 
and strictly conjidenitial. 

In all matters pertaining to patents, such as conducting interferences 
procuring extensions, drawing assignments, examinations into the validity 
ot patents, etc., special care and attention is given. For infermation, and fer 
pamphlets of instruction and advice, 


Address 


MUNN & C®@., 
PUBLISHERS SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
37 Park Row, New York.. 


OFFICE IN WASHINGTON- Corner F and 7th streets, opi: 
Patent Office. 
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index of Inventions 


For which Lefters Patent ef the Wnited States 
were granted 


¥OR HH WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1872, AND BACH 


BEARING THAT DATE, 


Acids, evaporating and concentrating sulphuric etc., W. T. Clough 127,957 
Alkalies, acids, etc., package for putting up 128,176 
Axle box, self lubricating, C. D. Flynt.. . 128,135 
Bag holder, J. Roseborough, Jr 128.073 
Basket, J. Graham 128,036 
Bath, portable, E. J. Knowlton (reissue). 4,949 
Bath tub, magnetic, J. R. ANGErSON....... ccc cece ccc e cece ewe e eee ee eee 128.094 
Batter mixer, A. Burdict............ «» 128,018 
Bed bottom, spring, J. L. Secomb oo 128,175 
Bed bottom, spring, H. F. Howell 128,043 
Bedstead, cabinet, M. CrosDy.....ccccccececccccecessccccsceeeeees ae Saideet 127,962 
Bee hive, H. Alley 128,005 
Bee hive, Root and Andrews w+ 128,072 
Bee hive, W. H. Roberts. + 128,070 
Bee hive, M. B. Shaw..... «. 127,991 
Bell, door, J. P. Connell. . 127.959 
. 128,040 


Belting, round, A. Holbrook....... 

Blackboard eraser, F. G. Johnson 128,149 
Bleaching and clarifying glue, gelatin, and size, N. G. Wells......... 128,000 
Blinds, machine for making, J. Milne...........cceeeceeeseeeeeee 128,057 


.. 127,990 
w+ 128,054 
.. 128,069 
. 128,097 
127,950 
128,185 


Boards, machine for squaring the ends of, E. H. Rollins 
Boat detaching apparatus, D. McFarland.. 
Boats, propelling and steering, P. Roberts 
Boiler, attachment for wash, C. Beach.... 
Boiler for heating purposes, J. W. Beach.. 
Boiler, wash, H. H. Smith 


Bolt headin s machine, Wiley and Norton +» 128,033 
Bolt, door. J. B. Sargent............68 dierheaate ss, .. 128,074 
Bones, refuse meat, etc., apparatus for boiling, R. W. Thing. .« 127,995 
Boot and shoe, moccasin, F. A. and F. G. Bishop..............eec ee eee 128,101 
Boot soles and heels from hides, manufacture of, C. H. Dedrick...... 127,964 
Boots’ distriouting nails for, etc., H. P. Fairfleld..........ccececeeee 128,184 
Bottle and transportation case, Burnham and Taite...........e..eseee 128,109 
Box fronts, post office, C. J. Clements. . 128,116 


w+ 128,170 

. 127,967 
127,960 
127,996 


Box, W. M. Pierce..............45 
Bracket, extension, W. S. Elliott. 
Bracket, roofing, A. J. Connelley... 
Brake shoe, malleable iron, J. J. Torley.... 
Bridge, pivot, Clarke, Bonzano and Griflin... 128,115 
Bridges, manufacture of tension eye bars for, F’. H. Smith............ 128,184 
Brush for cleaning teeth, finger, G. M. Allerton.. «. 128,093 
Buckle, J. B. R. Hardeman......... «+ 128,037 
Bureau and clothes dryer, combined, W. Hathaway. . 128,088 
Bang, T. Burke ..........ccscesseeseescescesscsnsscssesesssecenseseensseee 128,014 
Can, oil, Hemp and Skinner. 128,144 
Can and jar, fruit, J. K. Chase. «+ 128,112 
Candlestick, Rogers and WebD........seesseeee «= 127,959 
Canister for teas, etc., revolving, W. M. Hoyt.. «. 127,976 
Canopies, curtains, etc., support for, J. B. Holmes. «+ 128,041 
Car axle, E. H. Williamson..............06 «+ 128,084 
Car brake, W. Kimball 127,979 
Car coupling, W. P. Siddens 128,182 
Car coupling, A. J. Jourde.......c.cccceee «+ 128,047 
Car seat trame, arm rest for, T. S. Hudson. «+ 128,044 
Car pushing device, R. Odenath............. « 128,165 
Carding machine, D. Pheteplace 127,985 
Carpet, G. Crompten 128,023 
Carriage seat, adjustable back for, E. A. Rice 128,171 
Carriages, nacbixe for shaping the springs of light, L. H Richardson 128,173 
Cars, apparatus for loading cattle upon, L. O. Cottle. . 127,961 
Cask, brewer’s, J. Wiley. 128,003 
Caster, J. N. Dinsmore....... « 128,129 
Caster, furniture, J. D. Browne 128,107 
Chair, barber’s, J. N. Ewald 128,029 
Chair and step ladder combined, A, Liesche.. 127,980 
Churn, T. Stumm........... . 128,080 
Cigar machine, H. Eriurth. 128,183 
Clamp, J. H. Phillips... 128,064 
Cloth, machine for cutting, G. Westerhanser. 128,194 
Clothes dryer, J. R. Bassett..........ccceeeeececeececcecceeeeeeees see 127,948 
Cock, way, 8. P. Mervine, Jr » 128,160 


Coffee, process of cleaning and renovating, W. H. Butler. 127,955 
Coflins, etc., molding for, G. S. Eaton.. eae 127,966 
Cora sheller, hand, McLean and Ross... 128,056 
Corn sheller, H. W. Cornell... 128,124 
Cream saver, O. Abell....... 128,090 


Curtain fixtures, W. B. Hazzard 
Digger, potato, L. Jahonnott 
Drill spindles, screw clamp support tor rock, G. Allen 
Dyeing with madder colors, A. C. and A. Duncan. 
Eaves trough fastening, J. P. Abbott.............6. 
Eaves trough hanger, D. Dimmick 


127,975 
» 128,150 
128,092 
+ 128,027 
128,089 
see 128,128 

. 128,146 


Hlbows, sheet metal, H. S. and C. Hoeljler. ‘i 
Elevator, safety device for, P. P. Lane.........sseeeeees ubeatedoes « 128,152 
Elevator and bucket, chain, J. A. Ball, (reissue) ............ceeesceeee 4,947 


Engine, rotary steam, C. W. Patten 
Engine. reciprocating steam, S. Smith 
Fence, C. Maltby............008 
Fence, wire, T. Hill, Jr. 
Fence post, Putnam and Totman 127,987 
Filter, well point, Danforth and Chamberlin. 128,126 
Fishing reel, A. H. Fowler.........ccccecccescescncoees Sischedensoeeveeree 128,187 
Flower pots and otuer pottery, machine for molding, F. Herrmann.. 128,039 
Fluting apparatus, F. B. Perkins.. . 128,168 
Flutingmachine, Madden and Dodsworth..........ce.ceseccceeeer es wee 128,156 
Furnace, setting for hoc air, C. J. Shepard. «128,179, 128,180 


. 128,062 
128,186 
. 128,157 
128,145 


Furnace and wash boiler, portable, H. and T. Humphreville.......... 127,977 
Furnace, draught regulator for hot air, S. J. Gold........ cee cee cee eee 128,035 
Furnace, tinner’s, W. H. H. Coon..... Soccer nesses cecenseceseesesneseroe « 128,122 
Gas from oils, apparatus for manufacture of, C. and F. A. Gearing... 128,190 
Gas purifier, screen for coal, J. Hale 127,973 


Gas retort, air tight joint for, Dietrich and Schussler « 127,965 


« 128 188 


Gate, L. and D. Slinger.............eseeeee : 

Gate for railways, automatic, H. Conrad. « 128,121 
Gun carriage, J. B. Eads...... Oe neeeceeesccerecesees 128,180 
Gua lock, J. J. Byers 128,015 
Gun sight, J. T. La Rue. . 128,049 


Hair, preparation for the, N. T. Ormsby. 
Harrow, G. Reed.......... cece cesses ee eee 
Harvester,C. W. and W. W. Marsh 
Harvester and husker, combined corn, T. F. Vincent...............005 
Heater, car, Bradley and Fulghum...........ccceccccceee sencceveesccees 


. 127,983 
. 128,067 
127,981 
127,999 
128,103 


Heater, car, T. B. Atterbury... oe. 127,945 
Heater, feed water, J. Gates.. « 128,083 
Heater tor cars, steam, G. B. Riggins va@ercebesadeescee « 128,174 


Heater and steam generator, water, @. M. Woodward 
Hemp brake, P. S. Fitch 
Hides, provess for softening dry, J. Barron 
Hose, device for handling fire engine, J. Lowe.. 
House, smoke, J. W. Story 
Hydrant, J. Walsh...... ceeeeee ae Seeceess eaisetes 


. 128,086 
vee 128,080 
ner 127,947 
128,155 
127,994 
. 128,192 


Ice ‘bick and meat maul combined, T, A. Conklin. 
Incubators, electromagnetic regulator for, J. Grave 
Inkstand, E. Morgan 
tron and copper, process of purifying, K. W. Zenger.............. sees 128,008 
Iron, brass, etc., with tin, coating or electroplating, W. E. Tilley.... 128,081 
Iron into steel, converting, E. F. Houghton « 128,042 
Iron, steel, and other metal, process of purifying, J. F. Bennett 127,953 
Jack, lifcing, W. C. Ellis... - 127,968 
Journal box, D. Whitlock.. 128,002 
Jug and pitcher, mo!asses, W. Bennett ++ 128,100 
Knitting machine, J. L. Branson «+ 127,954 
Knife, tobacco, W. A, Bernard.... «» 128,010 
Lamp base, J. Kintz « 128,048 
Lamp for cooking apparatus, S. Cooper.. 128,022 
Lamp, self extisguishing, J. J, @athbert. 127,968 


.. 128,020 
. 127,972 
128,168 


Lantern, dark, T. Langston.... 128,153 
Lantern, signal, J. W. Moffitt sees 128,058 
Latch for gates, etc., G. N. Sharp « 128,075 


Locks, key hole guard for, J. B. Whitney 
Lozenge package, H. W. Booth... 
Lubricator, C. H. Parshall... 
Mangle, R. Gage.......... 


128,082 


Medical compound or bitters, E. Phillips. 128,169 : 
Medical compound, J. Cabn..........csceeeeneeceeeeeeeeeeteen esses s+. 128,198 
Medical compound, M. H. Campbell +e. 128,110 
Mildew, process of rendering sail ducks, etc., proof against . 123,079 


Milk cooler, Bort and Bryant « 128.102 


Milk cooler, A. Beeman 127,952 
Mill burrs, device for cooling, Embrey and Blackburn. « 128,132 | 
Mortises, tool for dressing, C, KE. Littlefield.............. . 128,050 
Oven, coke, T. G. Kenny..............cccccceeeeeees vee 128,151 
Oven, gas and air neating, G. F. Wilgon...........ce cece ee cece eeeee eee 128,004 
Ores of copper, etc., process of heating, Du Motay and Hillegeirt... 128,026 
Paint, composition for, W. H. Foran « 128,186 


128,139 
. 128,021 


Paper, etc., apparatus for drying wall, N. Hall. 
Paper cutting implement, J. Cook.. 


Paper, wadding, etc., machine for drying,E. C. Wilson 128,085 
Papering machine, wall, A. Weiss 128,198 
Paring knife, G. H. Vickroy...........ccccccceeeeeeseseeeeeeseeees « 127,998 
Pasteboard, manufacture of, H. L. Palmer, (reissue)..............0006 4,951 
Pavement, S. C. Prescott 127,986 
Pavements, composition for, Snow and Davis see 127,992 
Peg cutter, E. Holmes......... wee 128,147 
Pictures, mounting, E. L. Courtney . 128,125 
Piles, apparatus for sinking pneumatic, F. E. Sickles, (reissue)..... 4,953 
Pipe and tube for conveying fluids, metal, D. D. Parmelee « 128,166 
Planing machine, A. Van Haagen.............. tanecaitem awe aah naee oe ee + 128,190 


Planing machine, Beal and Leach 128,007 
Planter, seed, J. Willoughby, (reissue).. 4,952 
Plow, J. Oliver 28,061 
Plow, W. K. Harrell... « 128,141 
Plow, G. G, Foreman.. «+. 128,032 
Plow, A. B. Farquhar. « 127,970 
Plow clevis, E. A. Wright 128,087 
Plow, prairie,C. M. Clark, (reissue)... 4,948 
Press, cotton, W. Bradley - 128,104 
Press, hop, F. Momburg..............68 128,059 
Printing show cards, W. C. Hut « 128,148 
Privy seat, H. W. Carpenter.. « 128,111 
Pump, P. Cope............ 128,123 
Pump piston, P. Zeiher. 128,196 
Pump, ship’s, I. Bell : 128,009 
Pump, steam siphon, T. O’Rorke. 126,984 
Railway track. J. H. Connelly 128,120 
Railway switch, M. Brockway, Jr...... .. we 128,105 
Raker and loader, hay, Brandt and Shillook «+. 128,012 
Refrigerator, B. F. Averill................. oe. 127,946 
Refrigerator, S. A. Dunnington. a 128,028 
Refrigerator ‘and soda apparatus, combined, J. M. Cohen. « 127,958 
Rein runner, chieck, A. P. Mason.........cceece eeeceeseeeeneeeeseeeees “,. 128,052 


Ribbons, etc., machine for winding. M. Hayes. 128,143 


Rolling mills, shove under for, J. B. Hastings. wee 128,142 
Rossing logs, machine for, G. W. Nichols +++ 128,060 
Rudder and drag, distress, H. Babien.... «+. 128,066 
Ruler, J. M. Batchelder............... ... 127,949 
Saddle, harness, E. Dixon... . 128,025 
Sash balance, J. W. Trussell.........ccecceeceeesseeeeees seeeeeeeeeeeees 127,997 
Sawing machipve, wood, C. A. Towar 128,189 
Sawing machine, W. J. Cunningham...... « 128,024 


» 128,174 
» 128,071 
128,158 


Screens, wire cloth for coal, C. P. Seitzinger. 
Screw threads, device for cutting, F. G. Robinson. 
Seaming machine, double. W. H. McGann... 


Seat, school, I. S. Wachob « 128,191 
Seat joint, school], S. C. Clark........ . dreibinle ase 128,114 
Seats, flexible division for, T. J. D. Beck 128,098 
Separator, grain, A. Zwiebel...........seeeesesseeeeeeees 128,197 
Sewer basin trap, L. A. GOUCH........... ceccceecece cee eeneeeeceeseneees 128,138 
Sewing machine, manufacture of tension wheel for, I. Manning. . 128,051 
Sewing machine, G. A. Richardson............sseceseeeeeee . « 128,172 
Sewing machine, attachment for, P. L. Shepler. « 128,181 
Sewing machine carriage, G. H. Chinnock 128,118 
Sewing machine, shuttle for, F. A. Churchill 128,017 
Sewing machine, spool case for, T. Merrick see 127,982 
Sewing machine, wax thread, E. E. Bean................ « 128,008 


. 127,974 
. 128,065 
. 128,081 
. 4,950 
.s. 128,106 

. 128,055 


Shirt bosom, G. Harrington...............0008 
Shoe fitting machine, Pruden and Benjamin. 
Sifter, flour, T. L. Fontaine...............0005 
Soldering apparatus, F. L. Miller (reissue) 
Soldering iron, C. Brombacher 


Sole for shoes, inner, J. E. McElhenney.. 
Spark arrester, locomotive, J. Radley. « 127,988 
Spark arrester, T. A. Andrews, Jr..... . 128,095 


Spittoon for car, H. Stanley 
Square, folding, J. T. Baker.... 
Stand, portable music, A. Iske. 
Straw cutter, L. M. Johnson 
Stove, base burning, J. M. Thatcher................. 
Stove pipes, attachment for, Bellamy and Brothwell. 
Stove, wood, C. H. Castle.........cccceeeesee eee ee eee 
Stove pipe shelf, L. C. Millard . 
Stove pipe connection, C. R. Penfield.. «+. 128,063 
Table leaf support, D. Bull see. 128,108 
Telegraph, printing, T. A. EdiSOn..........c cece cece eee c eens eee eeeeenenes 128,131 
Thrasher and separator, grain, Hamaker and Frease. 123.140 
Thrashing and separating machine, W. H. Bassett...... 128,006 
Thread cutter and thimble combined, B. M. Wilkerson 128,195 
Tin cutting machine, C. R. Merriam ++ 128,159 
Tin from tinner’s waste, apparatus for removing, T. F. Wells. «. 128,001 
Toy gun, G. Stackhouse « 128,078 
Toys, mechanical, E. E. Newell 123,164 
Toy steam locomotive, F. W. Clark -. 128,018 
Trap, waste pipe, T. Smith. 128,077 
Valve, slide, H. H. Meyer.. ++ 128,161 
Valve, slide, J. M. Coale. .. 128,117 
Valve, stop, R. Beaumont.. «. 127,951 
128,127 


« 127,998 
ase 128,096 
vee 127,978 

« 128,046 
128,188 
+ 128,099 
. 128,016 
+ 128,162 


Vehicles, axle for, R Daniels.. i 

Vehicles, traction engines, ete., mode of propelling, H. Sells......... « 127,178 
Wise; Je L. labels. scisattedeinnetantaviiead ieesed cs ledeats cua eh te eeeesa sects 128,045 
Vise, G. M. Evans.........ccccce cece eee enone 127,969 
Wagons, reach coupling for, W. P. Ripley. . 128,068 


+ 128,076 
+ 128,187 
128,053 
128,154 
« 128,091 


Washing machine, Smith and Camp. 
Washing machine, O. and A. Snell 
Washing machine, E. McCoy 
Washing machine, Lavine and Oclair.. 
Water elevator, N. Adams......... sees 
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«128,011 | 
128,167 
127,971 | 


Whip socket, H. W. Comstock.... 
Whistles, mold for casting, F. Clato: 


aoe 128, ols 
+ 127,956 


Window frame, A. McGuire 128,200 
| Work holder, W. F. Gilbert.........ceccececeeeceeeeecenseeseeeeeeneaee 128,034 
Wrench bar heads, machine for forming, A. G. Coe8.............0.0025 128 118 


Wringer, clothes, L. M. Cole 


DESIGNS PATENTED. 
6 937.—Bapaxr.—G. F. Crook. Cambridge, Mass. 
5,938. SHUTTER Bar.—W. Gorman, New Britain, Conn. 
5,939. BELL CRANK AND RosE.—W. Gorman, New Britain, Conn. 
5,940.~-REOLINING SETTEE.—M. D. Jones, Boston. Mass. 
5,941. —PioTuRrE.—E. Metcalf, Norristown, Pa. 
5,942. —C1aaR Box.—G. Moebs, J. B. Thiesen, Detroit, Mich. 
5,943. SKATING MuFF.—R. M. Seldis, New York city. 


TRADE MARKS REGISTERED. 


861. -CEMENT.—Black Diamond Cement Company, Louisville, Ky. 
862. -CEMENT.—Falls City Cement Company, Louisville, Ky. 

863. —VaRNISH.—C. F. Hollwede, New York city. 

864. —-GLOvEs. —Kutter Luckemeyer & Company, New York city. 
865. CLEANSING PowpER.—M. H. M. Magan, Plainfield, N. J. 

: 866. —FERTIL1ZER.—Southern Fertilizing Company, Richmond, Va. 


867.—T1n LINED Leap Pipr.—Colwells, Shaw & Willard Manufacturing 
Company, New York city. 


' 868. SCHOOL Books, ETC. —University Publishing Company,New York city. 


128,119 


SUHHDULI OF PATENT Finks: 


Qneach Caveat... aesevsee teeeerere ce eee 

On each Trade-Mark....--. 6... eens. cece toeeevneuceeees 
On filing eacb appiication tors Patent, (seventeen years) 

On lesuing each original Patent...... ceastnesines 

On appeal to Examiners-in-Chief.. 


On appeal to Commissioner oi Paten 
On application for Keissue........ 

On application for Extension of Paten 
On granting the Extension 
! On filing a Disclaimer. . 

On an application tor Dei 
On an application tor Design (seven yeers).. 
On an application for Design (fourteen vears. 


For Copy of Clatmas any Patent wswed within 3 YeOrs..........ceeece eee cn) 


A sketch from the model or drawing, relating to suck portion af a machine 
8 the Claim Covers, SOM .....060 2 ees we eeeeeree deelneseeae ving s MBE 


upward, but usualiy ai the price avove- enamed. 

The suil Specification of any patent issuedsince Nov. 2, 1886 at whien. rine 
the Patent Office commenced printing them......... Sa 

Offictat Copies of Drawings of any patent issued since 1836, we can supply 
at_a@ reasonable cost, the price denending upon the amount as labor 
involved and the number of views. 

Fuilinformation as to price af drawings ti each case, may be ad dy 
addressing 


QONN & TO. 
*atent Selicitors. 27 Park Row. few Wari. 


APPLICATION FOR EXTENSION, 


Applications have been duly filed, and are now pending, for the exteusion 
ofthe following Letters Patent. Hearings upon the respective applications 
are appointed for the days hereinafter mentioned: 
21,102.—SrED PLANTER.—J. D. Willoughby. July 17, 1872. 


EXTENSIONS GRANTED. 


20,441. MACHINE FOR MAKING HorsEsHogs. —C. H. Perkins, 
20,519.—TarLor’s PrEssING MacHINE. —L. B. Storrs. 

20,527. -PLANING MACHINE.—J. A. Woodbury. 

23,538. HousE BrLu.—J. Barton. 

8,778. -MACHINE FOR PRINTING FLOOR CLoTH.—S. Savagi. 


EXTENSIONS REFUSED. 


20,539 —CUTTING GLAZIERS’ Pins.—J. G. Baker. 
20,566. HANGERS FoR SHAFTING.—W. Johnson. 
20,571.—Door Loox.—J. R. Marston. 


Value of Extended Patents, 


Did patentees realize the tact that their inventions are likely to be more 
productive of profit during the seven years or extension than the first 
full term tor which their patents were granted, we think more would avail 
themselves ot the extension privilege. Patents granted prior to 1861 may be 
extended for seven years, tor the benefit of the inventor,or of his heira in case 
of thedecease of the former, by due application to the Patent Office, ninety 
days betore the termination of the patent. The extended time inures to 
the benefit of the inventor,the assignees under the first term having no 
Tights under the extension, except by special agreement. The Government 
tee for an extension is $10), and it is necessary that good professional service 
be obtained to conduct the business before the Patent Otiice. Full informa. 
tion as to extensions may be had by addressing 

MLUNW & Os.. 37 Paru ita: 


yN.Y. 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ART OF GRAINING; How Acquired and How Produced. 
By Charles Pickert and A. Metcalf. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, Publisher, 23 Murray and 27 Warren Street. 
Price $10. 

Inthe successful imitation of various ornamental woods for decorative 
purposes, lies that branch of the house painter’s art which demands from 
him his best efforts. An amount of skill which cannot be attained without 
careful and well directed study is needed in the production of any work of 
this kind that is at all calculated to reflect credit on the performer. Good 
graining furnishes a handsome and agreeable finish which, for many pur- 
poses, is most satisfactory; but if it be not good, a plain coat of paint had 
better take its place. In this view we have pleasure in speaking of a work 
now before us, which appears to be well calculated to afford learners of 
the art some much needed help in the right direction. ‘fhe authors are 
men of long practic] experience, and have made the overcoming of obsta- 
cles their special study. They have, therefore, been enabled to proceed at 
once to the most vital points of their subject, and have produced a book 
which will prove valuable to the advanced student as well as to the begin- 
ner. It is a quarto volume, and contains forty two whole page lithographs 
of various woods, printed in their natural colors, which are intended as 
studies. Among them are many fine specimens of oak, black and French 
walbut, rosewood, the maples, ash and chestnut. Explicit directions are 
given how to mix and apply the colors in graining the woods represented, 
and each variety is dealt with separately and clearly. Altogether, the work 
furnishes an excellent technical instructor in the art. 


THE BEE KEEPER’S MAGAZINE is the title of a newillustrated monthly 
devoted to bee culture, the initial number of which we have just received. 
Its contents are well selected, varied and irteresting, and include valuable 
papers from the pens of writers who have made the subject of bee culturea 
special study. To bee keepers this journal will doubtless be indispensable, 
as it is promised that no pains will be spared to make it worthy of their pat- 
ronage and, indeed, a store house of every information relating to its spe- 
cialty. Published by H. A. King & Co., 14 Murray Street, New York eity. 
Subscription $2.00 a year. 


THE SUN AND ITS ATMOSPHERE. By Professor C. A. Young, 
Ph. Dr., of Lartmouth College. 

Thisis alecture by the eminent above named professor, and forms No. 8 
of the University Series published by Charles C. Chatfield & C.., of New 
Haven, Conn. Professor Young’s writings on the sun are well known to our 
readers, many of them having been priutedin ourcolumns. This lecture is 
an exhaustive description of the present state of knowledge of the subject, 
and deserves especial commendation for the decisive and lucid manner in 
which it is written. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MECHANIC AND JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 


Iz the name of a new and excellent monthly paper, published at Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


JuLy 13, 1872.] 


Advertisements. — 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Back Page = = = = = = $1°00 a line, 
Inside Page = «= 75 cents a line 
vr each insertion. 


so @ @ 


Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate per 
ine, by measurement, as the letier-press. 


The only wheel that 
gives full perceut- 
ave when only one 
fourth gate is used. 
No comphcations. 
W.J VALENTINE, 
Ft. Edward, N.Y. 


Fourneyron Turbine 


Water Wheel. 


(a Prices reasonable. 


¥5 ‘ 5 PS For Ovens,Boil- 
PY ROME TERS Me tees, Mot: 


Address HENRY W. BULKLEY, 
98 Liberty Street, New York. 


oe WARREN IMPROVED HOE—Tri- 
augular, two-edged, three- pointed, self- sharpening 
does all kiuds of hoeing, hilling, »nd petato digging, 
much beter than the common hoe and with one-halt the 
jehor. Acdre-s C. H. DANN, Maavfacturers’ Agent, 


Warsaw, N. Y. 
A GENT \ ine.ch County of the Uni-ed 
J States, to intiodu.e some= 
thiug which “takes on si.ht,” ang Wuicu yleias a profit 
o1 from $6 to $1U per aay abuve expeuses.” Karly apoli- 
cants will secure the Choi-.e of territory, The bu iness 
is p easant, ligut, aud edifying. For further particular., 
with terms, address s. S. WODD co., 
Newburgh, N.Y. 


Milling Machines. 
STANDARD, UNIVERSAL, INDEX AND PLAIN. 


S-nd for i/lustratede talogue to the BRaINARD MILLING 
Macuing Company, 80 Milk St., Bos on, Muss. 


HOW sit, PATENTS. 


Send for our explanatory circular, free by mail to 
any address 
EK, E. ROBERTS & CO., Consniting Engineers, 
15 Wall St., New York. 


Steam Super-Heaters, 


For supplying dry steam and Saving fuel. 
Address HENRY W. BULKLEY, ENGINEER, 
98 Liberty Street, New York. 


Wanted, on a Commission 
o Salary by the Month or 
ear, One or more persons 


i ANTED—To Purchase, in any location, 
goo! second hand engines ana boilers for cash. 

Auaress, with full description and lowest price. 
ui, E. ROBERIS, C.E., 15 Wall St., New York. 


The Latest and Best improved 
fastening jor Pulieys, Gear 
Wheels, &c., to Shafting. No 
Keys or Set Screwsused. Orders 
tor Shatiung & Pulleys solicited. 

Catalogues sent 
free on applica- 


tion. 
REINSHaGEN & BUCKMAN, 
8% Hast. Eight Street, 
Cinciunati, Ohio, 


To Etectro-Platers. 
ATTERIES, CHEMICALS, AND MATE- 


RIALS, in sets or single. with books of instruction, 
manufactured and sold by THOMAS HALL, Manufactur- 
ing Electrician, i9 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. Illus- 
tratea catalogue sent free on application.. 


ANTED—Agents t sell articles needed 
by every one. Address PLUMB & Co., Phila., Pa. 


FOUR VALUABLE SETS 


Scientific Books 


THe Latest REVISED ENGLISH EpITIONs 
JUS1' RECEIVED AND FOR SALE AT THE 
VERY LOW PRICES ANNEXED. 


1. 
WATTS’ DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 


In 5 Octavo Volumes and1 Supplementary Volume, 
making 6 Volumes, containing 6277 pages of the most 
Valuable Infurmation. Publishers’ price per_set, 
$87.00. Now offered for only $45.00. wndon: Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. 1872, 


2. 


URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES AND MINKS: Containing a clear Expo- 
sition of their Principles and Practice. Edited by 
Robert Hunt, F. R. §., assisted by numerous con 
triputors eminent in Sclence and familiar with Manu- 
tures. lllustrated with nearly 2, 0® Engravings finely 
drawn on wood. Sixth Edition. Caremily Ltewrit 
ten aud Greatly Enlarged. In 8 Vols., octavo, con- 
taining 3,010 pags. Nicely printed, good vaper and 
clear type. Loudon: Longmans, Green & Co. Pub- 
lishers’ price per set, $47. Our price, $20. 


3. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, 


Littrature and Art: Comprising the Defini ions and 
Derivations of the Scientific Terms in general ust ; 
toge her with the History and Wescription of the 
Scientifiz P.mciples o nearly every branch of Ha- 
man K owleage. New aud greatl reyised Kajion. 
Edited by W.'1. Brande, D.C.L., F.R.S.L. & E., late 
of Her Majesty’s Mint; and the Rev. George W. Cox, 
M,A, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. In 
§ octavo volumes, Goi taining 2.965 pages reading 


TER Publishers’ price, $31.50. Now offered for 
4. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECT- 


URE—Historical, Theoretical, and Practi al. By 
Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A,F R.A. S. [hustrated with 
more than Eleven Hundred Descriptive Engravings 
on Wood by the best artists. Asew Kdition. vised, 
with Alte ations and large Additions by Wyatt P p- 
worth, Fr-llow ot the Roysl Institute of sritish Archi- 
tects. Additionally illustratea vy nearly 400 Kngrav- 
ings on Wood oy O Jewitt, aud more thau one hun 
dred other Wood Cus. [n one ¢legsnt Octavo Vol- 
ume, coutyining 1,864 pages reading matter, Pub- 
lishers' price, $26. Now offered fur only $15. 


The above Stock is sj] fresh and perfect, and it is the 
best opportunity ever offered in this couutry to procure 
tne last and best editions of the most desirable Scientilic 
Works, and at such unheard of low prices. 

Any of the above will be carefuliy p cked and sent to 
any aad. ess, on receipt of the sbove prices, by 

W. H. PIPER & CO., 


131 & 1388 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
§ SAFRTY HOISTING 

z a 

OTT Machinery. 

OTIS, | BROS, & ° 


Nin. 24 BROADWAY. Ww YORK. 


MACHINER 


NEW and 24-HAND...- 
Send forCircular. Coas.PLACK 
y &CO., 60 Vesey st., New York. 


Srientifir 


‘T IMPROVED 


| vanrery WOXDINEP STE ery | NEW PATTERNS. 


And Adjusta’ 


PTROCULAR SSW BENCHES, 


or Machines and information, address 
Jd. P. GROSVENOR, Lowell, Mags 


; Whaien ‘Turbine. No risksto purchaser. Send for 
Pamphiet,free. Smuwy WHALEN & 6x0. Ballston Spa,N. Y. 


‘BLAKE'S PATENT STEAM PUMP, 
= , END FOR 


CIRCULAR. 


51 CHARDON ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


—” 79 LIBERTY ST., 
S New York. 


YpUMERK’S WATCHMAN’S TIME DE 
TECTOR.—important for all .urge Corporation: 

and Manufacturing concerns—capable o1 controlling 
with the utmost accuracy the motion of & watchman 0: 
patrolman, es the same reache® different stations of hi: 
heat. Send for a Circular. J. Kh. BUERK 
P. 0. Box 1,087 Boston, Mass. 

Patents 


KReyreids’ 


*URBINE WATER WHEELS. 
The Oldest and Newest, All others, 
only imitations of each othor i! 
thelr strife after complications tc 
confuse the public. We do not boasi 
but quietlyexce} them all in staunch, 
reliable, economical power. Beau- 
tiful pamphlet free. Guo. TALLCOT, 
$6 Liberty st., New York. 
Gearing, Shafting, 


REAT SUCCESS of the HYDRAULIC 
ROTARY GOVERNOR on Water Wheels. It gives 
exact speed under all changes.SILVER MEDALS awarded. 
No pay tilltested. J.8.ROGERS, Tr.,19 John st., Boston, 


Niagara Steam Pump. 


CHAS. B. HARDICK, 
23 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


" 
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a.P., with five boilers, frames, settings, &c. All 
complete and nearly new. Suitaplefor saw-mill or sim- 
lar purpose. Applv 

BALDWIN LOGOMOTIVE WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 


F LE COUNT’S PATENT HOLLOW 


LATBE DOGS, and his Machinist Clamps of both 
{ron and Steel. 
1set of 8 dogs, from % to 2inch, $6°50. 


His expanding Mandril is a first class tool, which has 
long been needed by every Machinist. 

Send for latest circular. 
Cc. W. L& COUNT, South Norwalk, Conn. 


NE 


CINCINNATI & TERRE HAUTE 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Desirous of enlisting the attention of manufacturers to 
the advantage of locating manufacturing establisnments 
upon the line of their Railwa+, will give to any Ro)ine 
Mill or Blast Furnsce Company so locating forty (40) 
acres of ground sor werks, :ind the coal in one hundred 
(100) acres of Clay or Owen County, Indiana, block coal 
field; the ore from one hundred (100) acres of the H ar- 
din, Pope or Massac County, Ilicois, brown hematite 
beds, and agree to turnish them with all orders tor mer- 
chant iron required forthe Rsilwav’s use tor a period of 
two years. To any Railway Car Manufactory locatea 
upon its line, they will give twenty acres of ground re- 
quired for works, the timber from one. hundred acres of 
tne best oak timbered land in Owen County, and an or- 
der for one thousand cars to commence work upon. To 
any Car Wheel Foundry or Axie Forge, the necessary 
grounds for works, and liberal orders for their products 
in kind. To all other manufacturing establishments, am- 
ple facilities in the locating and successful prosecuting 
of their works. 

Circulars descriptive of the manufacturing points upon 
the line of the Railway will be mailed to any address 


upon application to 
MATT. P. WOOD, 
Gen’1Sup’t C. & T. H. R. R., Terre Haute, Ind. 


MOLDING, MORTISING, 
TENONING & SHAPING 
MACHANES; 


SCROLL SAWS 


Planing & Matching 


MACHINES, &c., 
For RatLroap, Car, and AGRI- 
CULTURAL SHOPS, &¢., &c. 
B= Superior to any in use. 


J. A. FAY &CO,, 
CINCINNATI, Onto. 
WOODWARD’S COUNTRY 
HOMES. 
fr DESIGNS and PLANS for 
9) Houses of moderate cost. 
‘ e $1.50, post paid. 

=| ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
ry — PUBLISHERS,215 Broadway, N. York. 
= g2-Sena for Catalogue of all books 
m2 On Architecture, Agriculture, Field 
Sports and the 


orse. 


OODWORTH SurFacE PLANERS, $125. 
Woodworth Pianers and Matchers, $350. 
HILLS & HOAG. 82 Courtlandt St.. New York. 


STEEL CASTINGS 


ry\O PATTERN; tensile strength equal to 
wroughtiron; will rivet over, bend, or case harden. 
ieavy work at low prices. PHILIP 8. JUSTICE 
14North5  st.. Phila.: 42 Citi st.. New York. 


STEPTOE, MCFARLAN & CO., 


Manufacturers of the most improved Patent Daniels, 
Weodworth & Furrar Planers, Sash and Moulding, Ten- 
oning and Mortising Machines, Woog-turning Lathes, 
and every variety of Wood-working Machinery. Cuts 
and prices sent on application. Warehouse and Manu- 
factory, No. 214 to 220 West Second Street, Cincinnati, O. 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, COMBIN 
ing the maximum of etliciency, durability ana econ- 
omy, with the minimum of weight and price. They are 
widely and tavorably known, more than 900 being in 
use. All warranted satisfactory ar no sale. Descriptive 

circulars sept on application. Address 
J. C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
93 Liberty st. New York. 


Aitevican, 


[ACHINISTS” TOOLS—all sizes—at low prices. 
i E. & R. J. GOULD, % to 113 N. J, R. R. Ave, 
. Newark. N. J. 


INCINNAT] BRASS WORKS. — Engi- 
J veers ad Steam Fitters’ Brass Work, Best Qualfty 
at lowest Prices. FY, LUNEENHEIMER, Prop’r. 


| ON ae ead Military Academy, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going school for boys. 


Machinery, 


Wood and Iron Working ot every kind. Leather and 
Rubber Belting, Emery Wheels, Babbitt Metal, &c. 
GEO. PLACE & CO., 121 Chambers & 103 Reade Sts.N.Y. 


Kiachinists’ Tools. 


The largest and most complete assortment in this coun- 
try, manufactured b: 
NEW YORK STEAM ENGINE COMPANY, 
121 Chambers & 103 Reade Streets, New York. 


Cold Rolled Shafting. 


Best ard most perfect Shatting ever made, constantly 
@nhandin large quantities, furnished in ary lengths up 
to 24 ft. Also, Pat. Coupling and Self-oiling adjustable 
Hangers. GEORGE PLACE & CO. 

121 Chambers & 103 Reade Streets, New York. 


Sturtevant Blowers 


Of every size and description, constantly on hand. 
GEORGE PUACE & CO., 
121 Chambers & 103 Reade Strects, New York, 


wi LDE Rs _ ) 

*unel Pp 

6 ry * FP PROANIaAd 

Pat. Punching Presses 
For Railway thope, Agricultural Machine Shops, Boiler 

Makers, Tinners, Brass Manufacturers, Silversmiths, &c., 
warranted the best produced, Send for Catalogue, &e. 


NEW YORK STEAM ENGINE CO., 
121 Chambers & 103 Reade St., N.Y. 
\ ANUFACTURING SITES—Cheap. Wa- 
L¥@ ter and Rail Facilities. Address JAMES STRAT- 
TON, Secretary Board Trade, Bordentown, N. J 


EDWARD HB. HOSKIN, 
CONSULTING AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 


Lowell, Mass. 
Chemistry as applied to the Arts, Manufactures and 
Medicine. 


PATENT BAND 
SAWING MACHINES 


Of the most approved kinds 
to saw bevel as well as square 
without inclining the table, 
by First & PRYIBIL, hereto- 
fore at 452 10th avenue—now 
removed to a more spacious 
place, 461 to 467 West 40th 
street, cor. 10th avenue, New 
York, where we manufacture 
various sizes of our well 
known s:wing, 
double spindle boring and 
mortising Machines, gencral 
es" and oval turnin; athes, 
Shafting, Pulleys, &c. &c. 

: Prices for Band Saw Ma- 
chines (of which at the present time, April 1st, 186 of our 
make Operate in New York City alone), are $250, $275, 
$350, and $400. To the largest a fecd can be attached to 
reslit boards, A wachine to reslit heavy timber is in 
corstraction. Have on hand a large stock of best French 
Band Saw Blades. 


ETT] [i oy WROUGH 
am mor RON: 
4 J AA y V oe fi yf 

LA” BEAMS & GIRDERS. 
Sher Uniou iron Milis, Pittspurgh, Pa. The 
_4. attention_of Engineers and Architects is called tc 
our improved Wrought-iron Beams and Girders (patent. 
ed), in which the compound welds between the stem ana 
flanges, which have proved so obiectionable in the ol¢ 
mode of manufacturing, are entirely avoided, we arepre- 
pured to furnish all sizes at terms as favorable as Cah be 
obtained elsewhere. For cescriptive lithograph addres: 
Carnegie, Kloman& Co. Union [ron Mills Pittsburgh, Pa. 


moulding, 


$500,000 IN CASH! 
Second Grand Gilt Concert, 


IN AID OF THE 
_ PUBLIC. LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
[Authorized by Act of the Legislature of Ken- 


tucky, March 16, 1871.] 


The Public Library of Kentucky occupies a splendid 
building, recently purchased at a cost of $0,000. It is 
now open and free to the world. 

1,000 Gifts in Cash (highest $100,000, lowest $100) will be 
distributed, am ounting in all to $500,000. 

Tickets $10 each ; halves, $5; qu arters, $2 50. 

Concert and distribution will taxe place Sept. 28, 1872, 
and is under the management of Hon. THOS. E. BRAM- 
LETTE, late Governor of Kentucky, who has consented 
to represent the Trustees. 

The Farmers’ and Drovers’ Bank is Treasurer. 

For full information and for tickets, apply to 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 
i Circulars (giving full particulars) sent on applica- 
ion. 


re 
ay 


PUMPING MACHINERY 


Large and 
Splendid 


* Thhustrated 
Catalogue 


Sent Free, on 
Application, 


Come & Maxwell Mant Company 


1418, 120 & 122 East Second Si. _ 
8 CINCINNATL 0, 


RIGINAL PATENT AGENCY—Estab, 
1859. Patents Sold_ Send for our Circular and List, 
EK. H. GIBBS & CO., 11 Wall Street, New York. 


TA CHRUCKS—HORTON’S PATENT 
- from 4to 36jnches. Alsofor car wieels. Addrce* 
K. HORTON & SON, Windsor Locks, Conn 


a... oo CE ORK, 
Silicate of Soda and Potash, Soluble Giass, Chloride 
Calcium, Asbestos, Manganese, Wolfram, Metallic Ox- 
ides, Metals, Cadmium, Rismuth, Aluminium, Felspar, 
Fluorspar, Flint, Carh, Strontia and Baryta, for Sale in 
quantities to suit purchasers. Publishers of Treatises on 
Gems, Soluble Glass,and Fermented Liquors. 


© 1872 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, INC 


‘| 18s. 
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g2, SCHENCK’S PATENT. 1871. 
WOODWORTH PLANERS 
And Re-Sawing Machines, Wood and fron Working Ma- 


chinery, Engines, Boilers, etc. JOHN B. SCH. INCE'S 
8ONS8, Matteawan, N. ¥. and 118 Liberty st., New York. 


V OOD-WORKING MACHINERY GEN. 
erally. Specialties, Woodworth Planers and Rich< 
ardson 8 Patent Improved Tenon Machines. Nos, 4 and 
26 Central, corner Union st., Worcester, Mass. 
WITHERBY UGG, & RICHARDSON, 


YSTROM’S MECHANICS, New EDITIon. 
Pocket Book of Mechanics and Engineering : Con- 
taiving a Memorandum of Facts and Connections of 
Practice and Theory. By John W. Nystrom, C. E. 
Eleventh Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged with 


Original Matter. Fully Iliustrated. 16mo. Tuck, gilt 
edges. $8.50. Will be sent by mail on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Philadelphia, Pa 


ke MERIAM & CO. 
Manufacturers of the latest improved Patent Dan- 
iel’ and Woodworth Planing Machines, Matching, Sash 
and molding, Tenoning, Mortising, Boring, Shaping, Ver- 
tical, and Circular Re-sawing Machines, Saw Mills, Saw 
Arbors, Scrol. Saws, Railway, Cut-off, and Rip-saw Ma- 
chines, Spoke and Wood Turnin Lathes, and various 
other kinds of Wood- workin, 


achinery. Catalognes 
and price lists sent on application. Manufactory, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Warehouse, 107 Libertyst. New York. 171 


.) HINGLE AND BARREL MACHINERY,.— 

improved Law’s Patent Shingle and Heading Ma- 
chine, shmplest and best in use. Also, Shingle Heading 
and Stave Jointers, Stave Equalizers, ‘Heading Planers 
Turners, ete. Address TREVOR & Co., Lockport, N.Y. 


WRIGHT’S Bucket 
{ Plurgers are the best. 
¥ Send forcircular. Valley 
Machine Co., Kasthamp- 
ton, Mass. 


NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 


87 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
Stencils ot all kinds; Brass Labels for Manufacturers; 
Stee: Stamns and Dies, and Stencil materials. 
Terms easonable, and good work guaranteed. 


4 tag we? wh 
Andrew's Patents. 
Notsciess, Friction Grocved, er Geared Hoiste 
ers, suited to every want. 
Safety Store Elevators. Prevent Accident, if 
Rope, Belt, and Engine break. 
Smoke-Burning safety tetiers. 
Oscillating Engiues, Double ant Singie, 1-3 to 
«Horse power. Me 
Ooutrifugal Pumps, 166 to LUG,G8G Gallons 
er Minute, Best Purses in the World, pass 
ud, Sand, Gravel, ‘fowl, Grains ste. Witte 
out inyayy. 
ALG Simple, Dnratie, «nd Beouomisal. 


inhi 
Send toy Ctrenfars. 
WM 


. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
414 Water street, New York. 


(apronsimproved Turbine 


WATERWHEEL;: 


r 


R. BAILEY & VAIL. Lockport, N. Y., 


® Manufacturers of Gauge Lathes, Chair Machinery, 
Stave and Shirgie Machines, Kugine Lathis, Key Seat 


Cutt ng Machines, Upright Drilis, &c. &c. 


You asb WHY we can seii 
first Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
8290? We answer—It costs 
less than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, ali 
of whom make 160 per ct. profig. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
direct’ to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants. &c. (same of whom 
you may know) using onr Pianna in 40 Ataties and Territories, 

U. S. Piano Co. 865 Broadway, New York. 


GENTS WanTEp. Agents make more mon- 
ey at work for us than at any thing else. Particulars 
ee. G.STINSON & Co. ,Fine Art Publishers, Portland,Me. 


Buy BARBER’S BIT BRACE, 


P. BLAISDELL & Ca., 


ANUFACTURERS OF FIRST CLASS 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. Send for Circulars, 
Jackson st., Worcester, Mass. 


ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., New York. 
WOODBURY’S PATENT 
Planing and Matching 


and Molding Machines,Gray & Wood’s Pianers,Self-oiling 
Saw Arbors, and other wood working machinery. 
S.A. WOODS, § sl Liberty street, N. Y.: 
fand for Cireniarr. » 8? Sudhir atree’, Bostay, 


ANTED—SMALL ARTICLES to Man- 

ufacture—also, to manufacture and sell on roy- 
alty or to buy sole rant, MORSE ERASER CO,, 1505 
Peunsylvania Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


URDON IRON WORKS.—Manufacturers 

of Pumping Engines for Water Works, High andlow 

essure Engines, Portable Engines and isoilers of all 

kinds, Sugar Mills, Screw, Lever, Drop, and Hydraulic 

Presses, Machines ¥ in general. HUBBARD & WHIT- 
TAKER, 10 Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RISDON’S IMPROVED 


Turbine Waier Wheel 


Is Cheap, simple, strong and durable: 
upon a test has yielded over 84 per 
cent at full gate, and over 76 per cent 
at seven-eighths gate. 
Send for circular to 
T. H. RISDON & CO., 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. 


OOD WORKING MACHINERY—Spe- 

cialties.—Freizing Machines, Shaping Machines, 
Low Price Band Saws, Oval Lathes, Glue Benches, Woo: 
Turning Lathes, &. HOPE MACHINE CO., 181 & 183 
West Second 8t., Cincinnati, Onio. 


ODELS FOR THE PATENT OFFICE 

and experlmental machinery of all kinds. HOLSKE 

ACHINE CO., 279Cherry St., New York, near Jefferson 

St. A special shop for Patent Models. Many years expe- 
rience. Refer to Scientific Americ an Office. 


OOT LATHES, Back Geared and Plane 
Chucks, Slide Rest, &c. Just the article for Sewin; 
achines and Shoe Factories. 1.SHANKS,Baltimore,Md, 
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Advertisements 


Advertisements will be admitted on this page at the rate of 
$1.00 per line for each insertion. Engravings may 
head advertisements at the same rate per line by meas- 
urement, as the letter-press. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 


WELL tested article of good thickness 
and durability, suitable for steep or flat roofs; can 
e applied by an ordinary mechanic or handy laborer, 
nd for circular and samples to KE. H. MARTIN, 
Maiden Lane and 9 Liberty Street, N.Y., 


TEEL STAMPS, Letters and Figures at 


reduced rates. Machinists’ fine tools, calipers, di- 
viders, &c., THE best. S. M. YORK & CO., Cleveland,O. 


WOOD, DIALOGUE & CO., Phila, Pa. 


MACHINE SHOP,#, 4. STEAM FORGE, 
ud, 

BOILER SHOP, eens FOUNDRY, 

JOINER SHOP, ” ® SHIP YARD. 


g@ Propeller Wheels furnished on shortest notice. 


AVING ONE OF THE MOST COM- 
PLETE works in the United Stat:s and the latest 
mproved machinery,we offer the public our work, guar- 
anteeing satisfaction. 
WOOD, DIALOGUE & CO., 
Tug, Ocean and River Steamer Bui.dcrs, Phila., Pa. 


STEAM BOTLER AND PIPE 


COVERING 


Saves ten to twenty per cent. CHALMERS SPENCE 
‘€O., foot E.9th St., N.Y. ; 1202 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


L. L. & J. T. Smith, 


SUCCESSORS TO L. L. SMITH & CO., 


Nickel Platers, 


133 & 135 WEST 25th ST., New York, 
(Between 6th & ith Avenues.) 


He aNsoM SYPHON CONDENSER perfects 
si and maintains vacuum on Steam Engines at cost of 
«one per cent its value, and by its use Vacuum Pans are 
run With full vacuum without Air Pump. Send toG. §S. 
‘WILSON, 51 Chardon St., Boston, for a personai call, or 
tthe Company. at Buffalo, N. Y., for a circular. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
PkEatL SELF-INCING PRESS; a Dew aud val- 
uable invention for job and amateur print- 
ing. Printing Presses and Outtits from $10 
, upward. Send stamp for Dlustrated Cata- 

lovue, PRINTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
14 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


iO WESTERN PURCHASERS OF MaA- 

CHINERY—We baye an immense stock of new and 
second hand Iron and Wood Working Machinery—have 
over 50 Engine Lathes. Will be sold cheap. W. A. 
JAMES & CO., 273 So. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


Working Models 


And Experimental Machinery, Metal, or » ood, made to 
order by J. F. WERNER, 62 Center st., N. Y. 


HE TANITE CO.’8 GOODS are kept in 

Stock, and sold at Factory Prices, by CHAMPLIN & 
ROGERS, 21445 East Madison St., Chicago, who are also 
Exclusive Western Agents for the New York Tap and 
Die Co.’s goods, and Dealers in Railway, Mill, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies. 


PATENT 


iOLD ROLLED 
iw’ SHAF TING. 


The fact that this Snarting nas 75 per cent greater 
strength, a finer finish, and is truer to gage, than any other 


in use, renders it undoubtedly the most economical. We 
are also the sole manufacturers of the CKLEBRATED CoL- 
Lins Pat. COUPLING, and furnish Pulleys, Hangers, etc. , 
or the most approved styles. Price lists mazled on appli- 
cation to JONES & LAUGHLINS, 
120 Water street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

itl Stocks of this Shafting in store and for sale by 
FULLER, DANA & FITZ, Boston, Mass. 

GEO. PLACE & CO., 126 Chambers street, N. Y. 


Damper Reg. Pat. GageCocks. Water Feed Reg’s. 


“Bend for circulars. 


IRON STEAMSHIP SUILDERS. 


NEAFIE & LEVY, 


PENN WORKS, 


MARINE ENGINES, BOILERS. AN» BUILD 
ERS OF COYPOUND ENGINES, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WIKRE ROPE. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, TRENTON, N. J. 


OR Inclined Planes, Sianging Ship Rigging 


Bridges, Ferries, Stays, or Guys on Derricks & Cranes, 
Tiller Ropes, Sash Cords of Copper and Iron, Lightning 
Conductors of Copper. Special attention given to hoist- 
{ng rope of all kinds ror Mines and Elevators. Apply for 
Circular, giving price and other information. Send for 

amphlet on Transmission of Power by wire Ropes. A 
farge stock constantly on hand at New York Warehouse 


No. 117 Liberty street. 


FIRST PREMIUM (MEDAL) AWARDED IN 1870 anD 
“IN 1871. Endorsed by Certificate from AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE as **'The Best Article in the Market.,’’ 

Algo, manufacturer of Asbestos Boiler Felting, 
Roofing and Sheathing Felts, Acid, Water and Fire Proot 
«Compositions, Boiler Scale Preventive, and dealer in 

ASBESTOS ASPHALTUM and GENERAL ROOFING 
‘MaTERIALS. 
& Descriptive Pamphlets, Price Lists, &c., by mail. 


Established H. W. JOHNS. 
§ in 1858. } 78 William St., New Yorle 


PATENTEE AND SOLE 


MANUFACTURER. OF *-- 


HOT BLAST DRYER’ 


POR DRYING: ALL KINDS: OF MATERIAL. 
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SEND FOR CATALO QUE, 


SUDBURY STREET BOSTON MASS. = = -- 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 4 0° ENGRAVINGS 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO. 


bile 


"LAG [eIpey pesaeatug 8, «a1e9g 


END FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
of the cheapest and best Rotary Hand Corn Sheller 


inthe world. Address 
EUGENE SNYDER, 
Treasurer Harrisburg, P4., Family Core Sheller Co. 


VENEERS 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


BUTTERNUT, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
WALNUT, ASH AND CHERRY BURLS; HUNGARIAN 
ASH, BIRDSEYE & BLISTER MAPLE, ete. etc. 
(a Mahogany, Rosewood, Cedar, etc., in boards, 
plank, and logs. Large and choice stock at low bce: 

GEORGE W. READ & CO.,, 

170 & 172 Center St.. New York, 

Mill and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis, bet. 5th &6thSts. E.R. 
send for Catalogues and Price Lisi 


The Union Stone Co., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 
EMERY WHEELS & EMERY BLOCKS, 


In Size and Form to Suit varicus Mechenical Uses; 
GRINDERS, SAW GUMMERS, DIAMOND 
TOOLS, and WOOD'S PATENT 
KNIFE-GRINDER, 

For Planing, Paper Cutting, Leather Split- 
ting, and other Long Knives. 

OFFICE, 29 KILBY STREET Boston {Mes — a 

g rty Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES {509 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
&2" Send for circular. 


LEFFELIMPROVED DOUBLE TURBINE 


WATER WHEEL. 


6000 IN USE, 


NEW WHEEL BOOte 152° PAGES,FOR 1872 
SENT FREE. 
JAMES LEF FEL& CO.SPRINGFIELD,O. 


(09 LIBERTY ST. NEW... YORK CITY, 


Three-Ply Roofing. Two-Ply Sheathing. Send for 
Samples and Cirenlar. 


ICA ROOFING COMPANY, % Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


MACHINISTS. 


Illustratea Catalogue and Price List of all ki 
Tools and Materials sent free to any address. GOODNO¥ 
& WIGHTMAN, 23 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


THE HEALD & SISCO 
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PATENT CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, 


VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL, 
RE USED ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES 
and the Canadas, and also in Great Britain. Send 
for our new Illustrated Pamphlet, containing hundreds 
of references to Tanners, Paper’ makers, Contractors, 
Brick-makers, Distillers, etc .,witt 19 pages of the strong- 
est possible testimony. «Nine pages of references.) 
Address HEALD, SISCO & CO., Baldwinsville, N.Y. 
we" TheH. &S. Pump toon the First Premium at the 
recent Louisiana State Fair, over the most celebrated 
Centrifuga] Pumps known in the United States, including 
one from New York. Asa Wrecking-pump, and as an 
Irrigator, it is unrivalled. both for Cheapiess and effi- 
ciency. It makes a splendid Fire Pump. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes, 


Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings, 
For Gas, StHaAM, WATER AND OIL. 
= Steam and Gas Fitters’ Supplies, Machinery for 
Coal Gas Works, &c. &c. 
NO. 15 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 


ODD & RAFFERTY, Manufacturers of 

Steam Engines, Boilers, Flax, Hemp, Tow Baggin, 
Rope and Oakum Machinery. Steam Pumps and Gowers: 
ors ilways on hand. AlsoAgents forthe New Haven Man- 
ufacturing Co.’s Machinists’ Tools. {a"We invite espe- 
cial attention to our new, improved, Portable Steam En- 
gines. Warerooms.10 Barclayst. Works Paterson, N.J 


EMERSON. SAW WORKS 
poul eee @2=.SEND FOR 


au ce Je 


| eT fe 
HIS SPECIAL SUPERVISION 
American Saw Co. 


No. 1 Ferry Street, corner 
Goid Street, New York, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Patent Movable-Toothed 


CIRCULAR SAWS, 


Patent Perforated 
Circular, Mill, 


AND 


Cross-cut Saws. 


$8 Send for Descri - 
piiiet. Ptive Pam: 


Sha:ed or crude, turnished ana set tor boring rocks 
dressing mill burs, emery wheels, grincistones, hardened 
steel and paper calender rollers, ind for sawing, turning 
or working stone. Also, GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS. 

JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau Street, New York. 


f I ‘HE adoption of new and improved applica 
tions to the celebrated Leschot’s pateni, have made 
these driits:more fully adaptable to ever 
ROCK DRILLING. heir unequalled e: 
economy are acknowledged both in this count 
Europe. The Drills are ailt of various sizes an pat- 
terns; WITH AND WITHOUT BOILERS, and bore at 5 
uniform rate, of THREK TO FIVE INCHES PER MIN 
UTE in hardrock. They are adapted to CHANNELLING 
GADDING, SHAFTING, TUNNELLING, and open cut 
work; also, tc DEXP BORING FOR TESTING THE 
VALUE OF MINES AND QUARRIES. TEST CORES 
taken out, showing the character of mines at any depth. 
Used either with steam or compressed air. Simple and 
durable in construction. Never need sharpening. Man- 

ufactured by 

THE AMERICAN DIAMOND DRILL CO. 

No. 61 Liberty St, New York 


LUBRICATORS. 
REYFUS’ celebrated Self-act 


ing Oilers, for all sorts of Machinery 
and Shafting, are reliable in all seasons, 
saving %—95 per cent. The Self-acting Lu- 
bricator for Cylinders is now adopted by 
p over 80 R. R. in the U.S8., and by hundreds o 
stationary engines. Send for a circular to 
NATH & DREYFUS, 108 Liberty St., N.Y 


RO PLANERS, ENGINE LATHES, 


Drills, and other Machinists’ Tools, of superior qual- 
ity, on hand, and finishing. For sale low. ‘or Descrip- 
tion and Price address NEW HAVEN MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., New Haven, Conn. 


A. S. CAMERON & CO., 


ENGINEERS, 
Works, root 01 Kast 230 
street, New York city. 


Steam Pumps, 


Ada) to every possi- 
e duty. 
Send for a Price List. 


MICROSCOPES, 


For Scientific Investigations and the Entertainment of 
the Family Circle. Illustrated Price List sent free on 
application. MCALLISTER,Optician, 49 Nassau St. N.Y. 


variety of 
ciency and 
and 


New 


Sam’L S. FISHER, } Cincin- Sam’. S. FIsHEr, by 
ork. 


Wm. H. Fisuer, § nati. Sam’L A. DUNCAN, 


FISHER & DUNCAN, 


Counsellors at Law in Patent Cases 
Including Interference and Extension Cases in the Uni- 
ted States Courts). 

.). 8 Wrest Tuirp Sr., Cincinnati. 
OFFICES: ; 239 BROADWAY, New York. 


AMES IRON WORKS. 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 3 to 40 H. P. 
CIRCULAR SAW. M'LLS, 5 sizes. 
PLAIN & CUT-OFF STATIONARY ENGINES 
PORTABLE HOISTING ENGENES, 
IMPROVED VERTICAL ENGINES. 
§@ Examination of Work and Price solicited. 
E. P. HAMPSON, 38 Cortlanot St., New York. 


L.W.Pond---New Tools. 
EXTRA HEAVY AND IMPROVED PATTERNS. 
| Foe PLANERS, DRILLS, of all sizes ; 


Vertical Boring Mills,ten feet swing, and_under. 
Milling Machines, Gear and Bolt Cutters; Hand Puncher 
and Shears ter Iron. 

Ott ce and Warerooms, 98 Liberty st., NewYork; Works 
at Worcester, Mass. 
A. C. STEBBINS, New York, Agent. 


© 1872 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, INC 


V. Carpéaiter, Advertising Agent. Addr es 


Box 773, New York city. 


| RUMPFF & LUTZ, 


42 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK, 
AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


FENNER & VERSMANN’S 
Anthrazen Patent. 


PATENT SAFETY 


Steam Engine Governors and 
Water Gauges. 


AUG. P. BROWN, Manf’r, 59 Lewis Street, New York. 


Flowing Mill near St. Louis, Mo, 


FOR SALE, 
A FIRST CLASS Merchant Flouring Mill 
with four run-of-burrs—capabie of turnjug out 
over 400 barrels of flour in 24 hours. 

This Mill is situated in Belleville, Tis.. arapidly 
growing city—now one of the suburbs of Saint Louis, 
with which it is connected by turee Railroads with trains 
rubning hourly between. 

The surrounding ountry produces, in an eminent de- 
gree, the quality of wheat which has made the St. Louis 
brands of flour so famous. Besides e1joving the 
advautages OF St Louis proper, such as facilities for 
shipment; access to the Elevators; ample sup- 
ply of labor; a ready market—the place bas some, 
peculiarly iis own: a local supply of excellent 
wheat at lower pr ces than current tat St. 
Louis; cheaper coal of the best quality; lesser 
taxes and cheaper living. | 

The wheat prospects of this section are un- 
surpassed this year, greatly more favorable than those 
repocted from Centra: and Western Missouri. To the 
prsctical man, this feat. re will commend itself. 

The Milling business in this neighb rhoed has 
been most flourishing the past_ season, and 
promises well for the one now about opening. 

St. Louis hus obtained such a commanding pusition in 
the flour trade, which is still growing steadily, that the 
business has become one ot the first magnitude, and very 
lucrative. 

Liberal terms can be given. 

This is a chance seldom offered, and to a practical and 

esponsible party cannot fail to prove an excellent in- 
vestment, Address 
eau Mill 


¥. 
hereafter, 


FOR 


IMBS, MEYER & FUSZ, 
St. Louis, Mo. ewner. 


AT. SOLID EMERY WHEELS AND OIL 
STONES, tor Brass and Iron Work, Saw Mills, and 
@dge Tools. NorthamotonEmerv WheelGo. Leeds,Mass, 


MACHINERY. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


F the well known manufacture of 
Bazley White & Brothers, London, for sale by 


8. N. HARTWELL, Engineer 
Manufacturers’ General Agent, 
98 Liberty Street, New York. 


ohn 


JAMES BRAND, 55 Cliff St., N.Y. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
The Best Mechanical Paper in the World. 


A years numbers contain over 800 pages and several 
hundred engravings of new machines, useful and novel 
inventions, manufacturing establisbments, tools, and 
processes. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is devoted to the inter- 
ests of Popular Science, the Mechanic Arts, Manufac- 
tures, Inventions, Agriculture, Commerce, and the In- 
dustrial pursuits generally, and is valuable and instruc- 
tive not only in the Workshop and Manufactory, but also 
in the Household, the Library, and the Reading Room. 


Chemists, Architects, Millwrights and Farmers 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN will be found a most 
useful journaltothem. Allthe new discoveries in the 
science of chemistry are given in its columns; andthe 
interests of the architect and carpenter are not over- 
looked, all the new inventions and discoveries apper- 
taining to these pursuits being published from week to 
week. Useful and practical information pertaining to 
the interests of millwrights andmillowners will be found 
published in the SCIENTIFIO AMERICAN, which informa- 
tion they cannot possibly obtain from any other source. 
Subjectsin which planters and farmers are interested 
willbe found discussed in the SCIENTIFIO AMERIOAN, 
many improvements in agricultural implements being 
illustrated in its columns. 

We are also receiving. every week, the best scientific 
journals of Great Britain, France, and Germany; thus 
placing in our possession all that is transpiring in me- 
chanical science and art in these old countries. We 
shallcontinueto transfer to our columns copious ex- 
tracts, from these journals, of whatever we may deem of 
interest to our readers. 


TERMS, 
One copy, one year - - - - - . $3.00 
One copy, six months oe - . : - 1.5 
One copy, four months . - - . - 1.00 
Ten copies, one year, each $2.50 25.00 
CLUB nares { Over ten copies, same rate, each 2.50 


One copy of Scientific American for one year, and 


one copy of engraving, ‘‘ Men of Progress,” . 10.00 
One copy of Scientific American for one year, _ 

and one copy of “‘ Science Record,”’ - . . 4.00 
Ten copies of “‘ Science Record,” and ten copies 

the Scientific Americarfor one year - - - 85. 00 


CLUB PREMIUMS. 


Any person who sends us a yearly club of ten Or more 
copies, at the foregoing clubrates, will be entitled to one 
copy, gratis, of the large steel plate engraving, “‘ Men of 
Progress.’ 

Remit by postal order, draft or express. 

The postage on the Scientific American is five cents per 
quarter, payable at the office where received. Canada 
subscribers must remit, with subscription, 25 cents extra 
to pay postage. 

Address all letters, and make all Post Office orders or 
drafts payable, to 


MUNN & CO., 
87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


HE “ Scientific American ” is printed with 


CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON & CO.’S INK, Tenth and 
Ombard sts. Philadelphia and 59Gold st. New York, 


